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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF ORIGEN. 


PART II. 


THE Apocatastasis, or Restitution of all things, is not an in- 
vention of Origen, but a doctrine of Holy Scripture. 

The Lord had scarcely ascended when his vicegerent Peter, 
in his great sermon in Solomon’s Porch, announced that— 


“Times of refreshment shall come from the presence of the Lord, and 
he shall send him who hath been preached unto you, Jesus Christ, whom 
heaven indeed must receive until the times of the Restztution of all things” 
(Acts iii, 20, 21). 

“ Until the day of judgment, when God will restore man lapsed into 
sin, suffering, and death to glory and a happy immortality, and will thus 
restore the ruin wrought among the angels. He will then likewise restore, 
together with man, heaven, the elements, and the whole world to primeval 
integrity, incorruption, and splendor. For there shall be then a renovation 
and, as it were, a regeneration of the whole world, as the apostle teaches— 
Rom. viii. 21, and St, Peter 2 Ep. iii. 13” (Corn. a Lap. Comm. in loc.) 


St. Paul declares the same truth fully and repeatedly : 


“God hath also exalted him, and hath given him a name above every 
name; that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of those that are 
in heaven, on earth, and in hell; and that every tongue should confess 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father” (PAzipp. 
ii, 8-11). 

“ For the expectation of the creature waiteth for the revelation of the 
sons of God. For the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, 
but by reason of him that made it subject in hope: because the creature 
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also itself shall be delivered from the servitude of corruption into the lib- 
erty of the glory of the children of God. For we know that every creature 
groaneth, and is in labor even until now” (Rom. viii. 19-23). 

“ As in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made alive. . . . For 
he must reign [z.e., rule over the church militant] until he hath put all 
enemies under his feet. And the enemy death shall be destroyed last... . 
And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then the Son also shall be 
subject to him who subdued all things unto him [z.2., cease to rule over the 
order which has passed away], that God may be All in all” (1 Cor. xv. 
22-28). 

It is this doctrine of the Scripture which St. Gregory under- 
takes to explain in all that he writes concerning the universal 
apocatastasis, however much or little he may do so by the aid 
of Neo-Platonic philosophy. 

His doctrine may be summed up in this brief statement: That 
all xaxia, that is, vitiosity, is removed from nature, which under- 
goes an anoxatacracis, restitution, mahivyevéoia, regeneration, 
into the xaddr, the state of good, and paxapidrny, beatitude. 

This last term, Beatitude, to our modern Christian concep- 
tion, and according to our usage of speaking, is the one which 
is strongest and most expressive. It is, therefore, the best one 
we can select for explanation, as presenting most distinctly the 
difficulty of understanding St. Gregory’s doctrine in another 
sense from that of universal salvation. We commonly under- 
stand by Beatitude perfect and everlasting happiness in the pos- 
session of the Sovereign Good, that is, in the Vision of God. 
Undoubtedly the Restitution, the Regeneration, the perfect 
order of Good, Beatitude, find their culmination in the holy and 
blessed angels and men who will reign in glory and felicity, with 
Christ, for ever, in his eternal kingdom. If the banishment of all 
xaxia and apapria, evil and sin, from the whole universe, was 
equivalent in St. Gregory’s mind to the removal of every im- 
pediment to this perfect beatitude in all rational creatures, and 
restitution to this state of perfect beatitude was taught by him 
as, without exception, universal, his doctrine was diametrically 
contrary to the Catholic faith. But this is not the true inter- 
pretation. There is a key to the difficulty which unlocks it 
without violent wrenching or breakage, a perfect solution of the 
enigma; which Huet, Petau, and Stéckl failed to discover, be- 
cause they used a wrong combination, applying modern termi- 
nology to an ancient theology which had its own peculiar lan- 
guage. 

The key is found in a correct definition of the term paxa- 
pits, translated into Latin by the word Jdeatitudo, in English 
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beatitude, which terms have come in both languages to denote a 
state of perfect felicity, and specifically that of the blessed saints 
in heaven. This is not the primary signification of the Greek 
term in classical authors, or in the usage of the earliest Greek 
Fathers. Eustathius says that a person is called paxapa mapa 
TO un bxoxeiaOar uipr, with alpha privative, z¢., gut non subjicitur 
fato, namely, who is immortal. In this sense the term was ap- 
plied to the gods of Greek mythology. Etymologically it de- 
notes expers fato, exempt from mortality. In the ancient Chris- 
tian writers its generic sense is the same, signifying a state of 
incorruptibility and immortality ; and it is in this sense that Ori- 
gen and Nyssen use it when they speak of the universal resurrec- 
tion and apocatastasis of all men without distinction. When it 
is used to denote the everlasting felicity of the saints it is used 
in a more specific and comprehensive sense, not embracing in its 
extension all men but only the elect. 

Moreover, it does not directly denote subjective freedom 
from pain with pleasure in the enjoyment of good, but rather the 
participation in a certain objective good of a high order, the 
possession of great natural or supernatural dignity. The beati- 
tude of holy angels and saints consists in their possession of the 
endowments of their respective natures in full perfection, to- 
gether with the superadded endowments of the state to which 
they have been elevated by grace. It is their dignity as intel- 
lectual or rational beings in the condition of full development, 
in which they resemble God ; but in a higher sense, as beings 
made capable by the light of glory of the immediate, intuitive 
vision of the Divine Essence, and thus, after the manner possible 
in a creature, deified. 

The fallen angels, although they have irrevocably forfeited 
grace and the light of glory, have not lost their intellectual na- 
ture and dignity, or any of their essential endowments. Man- 
kind has suffered, through the fall, the loss of the integrity and 
incorruptibility of its mixed and composite nature, as a species, 
and become physically degenerate. This is a consequence of the 
loss of supernatural endowments which the human species in- 
curred by the sin of Adam. It is not repaired in this life, even 
in those who are regenerate and sanctified by grace. A second 
effect of redemption is necessary, in order that they who have 
been sanctified in the spirit may be fully restored and made 
perfect in their complete nature ; and this effect is not fully ac- 
complished until the regeneration, the apocatastasis, that is, the 
resurrection of the human race, is accomplished. This resur- 
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rection is universal. By it corruptibility and liability to death, 
together with all natural degeneracy and defect, are removed 
from the human race, as such, and in all the individuals of the 
species. The state to which all men are alike brought by the 
apocatastasis is what St. Gregory calls beatitude in the generic 
sense. In a specific and more comprehensive sense, the beati- 
tude which the saints completely attain in the resurrection in- 
cludes glorification and all the rewards of their personal merits. 
But from this beatitude a multitude of those who rise from the 
dead are for ever excluded, and suffer, moreover, the penalties 
due to their personal demerits. 

In the sense of St. Gregory the xaxia, evil, which is banish- 
ed from the universe, is not the alienation from God, the destitu- 
tion of grace, the exile from heaven, the penal consequences of 
the transgression of law, to which some angels and mtn have 
become subject by voluntary abuse of their liberty during the 
period of probation. It is the defect and disorder of physical 
nature. The restitution of all things to xaddy, the state of good, 
is not the conversion to God, and the restoration to fellowship 
with him and to participation in the inheritance of the saints in 
light, of all rational beings who have been turned away by sin 
from the sovereign good. It is the reduction of all species and 
individuals in the creation to due order, each after its kind and 
degree, under the absolute government of God. 

This is the apocatastasis to which St. Peter and St. Paul are 
continually referring as the grand fizale of God’s creative and 
redemptive work. It is that which, as Vincenzi shows, was 
taught, in agreement with the doctrine of St. Gregory, by 
Tatian, Tertullian, St. John Chrysostom, St. Epiphanius, St. 
Proclus, St. Augustine, and other ancient writers, and by the 
Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas. 

St. Thomas says: 


“Tt pertains to the perfect goodness of God, that he should not leave 
anything inordinate in existing things” (Con. Gent. iii. 146). 


And in respect to the resurrection of men he says: 


“ By the merit of Christ defects of nature are removed in the resurrec- 
tion from all in common, both the evil and the good. . . . Now, the souls 
of the evil have a nature which is good, as a creature of God. .. . There- 
fore their bodies, in respect to that which belongs to their nature, will be 
integrally repaired, because, namely, they will rise in a perfect age, without 
any diminution of members, and without any defect and corruption, which 
an error of nature or infirmity has introduced” (zdzd. iv. 85, 89). 


Vincenzi sums up the doctrine of St. Gregory as follows: 
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“When God restores man by the resurrection to his pristine state, 
strength will succeed to weakness, 'glory to ignominy, beauty to baseness, 
incorruption to corruption, immortality to mortality, and, in one word, 
beatitude will succeed to vitiosity. Or (as Nyssen himself has defined that 
kind of beatitude, distinguishing from ‘the beatitude which zs according’ to 
nature that which is sufercelestial), there will succeed in the nature of every 
man, whether he be just or unjust, not the very supernal beatitude itself, 
but the type and image of the same, which shows merely the representa- 
tions of the beatific characters, according to the words of Genesis, He made 
him to the image of God. Which characters, designated by the terms al- 
ready cited, by St. Gregory, are also called by St. Augustine (Vat. et Grat. 
con. Pelag. c. iii.) the natural goods; with which Adam was endowed by 
God the faultless artificer, in his form, life, senses, and mind, at his creation ; 


and with which, since he has lost them by sin, he will be re-endowed in the 
resurrection ” (vol. i. p. 63). 


We will now quote the exact words of Nyssen, in which he 
distingfishes the supernal and supercelestial beatitude which 
God alone possesses by his essence and nature in infinite pleni- 
tude, from that beatitude in a generic sense which is an image 
of the former, and is reflected in every rational nature in propor- 
tion to the similitude of God which it expresses: 


“ Beatitude,in my opinion, is a certain comprehension of all those 
things which are understood to come under the name of good, from which 
nothing is absent of all things which are the proper object of desire as 
being good. .. . That nature which truly possesses this beatitude is the 
divine nature4tself. ... But since he who made man made him after the 
image of God, that nature must be regarded as beatified in a secondary 
sense, which is so designated on account of a participation or communica- 
tion of that which in very deed is beatitude. 

“ Beatitude, in the primary sense, is that incorrupt life, that unspeak- 
able and incomprehensible good, that indescribable beauty, essential grace 
and wisdom and strength, the true light, the fountain of all goodness, ex- 
ceeding all things in excellence, the only lovable power, the perpetual 
exultation remaining always the same, the sempiternal joy, concerning 
which how much soever any one may be able to speak, he will say no- 
thing adequate to its worthiness. ... But since he who made man made 
him after the image of God, in a secondary sense that nature is to be con- 
sidered as having beatitude (uaxapi6rdv, beatum) which, on account of 
the participation of that which is the true blessedness, comes under the 
figure of that name. For as in an excellent bodily form its prototypal 
beauty is in a real and living subsistence which is visible, and an image 
which represents this by imitation is a different thing entirely; so also 
human nature, which is an image of the supernal *beatitude, is itself also 
marked by a character of beautiful dignity, because it shows forth in itself 
representations of the beatifying characters” (Orat. i. de Beatitudintbus). 


Vincenzi observes that “we must understand according to 
this second signification the beatitude with which human nature, 
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having long ago lost it by sin, will be a second time endowed in 
the resurrection. The frequent use of this word in the writings 
of Nyssen in the same sense as the image of God, incorruption and 
immortality, takes away all obscurity from his language” (p. 45). 
The time of the universal apocatastasis, according to St. 
Gregory, is the Day of Resurrection. The preceding period is, 
for men, a time of probation while they are living, of remedial 
and purgative punishment, so far as they need it, after death. 
After the Judgment comes eternity with its endless retributions. 
The purgative and temporary punishments of sinners between 
the period of death and that of the resurrection, in the Nyssenian 
eschatology, are distinct both from the purgatory of the just and 
the eternal punishment of sin. The purgatory of the just com- 
pletes the purification of baptism and penance. The purgatory 
of sinners removes the vitiosity of nature and restores it to in- 
corruptibility. All nature being restored and reduced to per- 
fect and permanent order at the time of the universal restitution, 
there is no room any more for purgative discipline, and there is 
no further probation for any rational beings. Then begins the 
eternal retribution awarded to the demerits of those who have 
voluntarily and freely transgressed the law of God and have not 
been forgiven. The reason given by St. Gregory and by all the 
orthodox writers on this subject, why there must be a restitution 
of all nature, but not a restitution of all rational beings to grace 
and supercelestial beatitude, is that God must make his own 
work perfect, but is not bound by his justice or goodness to 
make any individual being more perfect than the exigency of its 
nature demands. Irrational nature has received from the Crea- 
tor an exigency for perpetuity in existence and perfection in its 
own order. So, also, has intellectual nature, and the rational 
nature which is composed of soul and body. This exigency will 
be satisfied by the Creator through the exercise of his divine, 
creative power, directed by his own sovereign will. Every 
creature possessing intelligence and free-will, who has been ele- 
vated by grace and placed in a condition to merit perfect beati- 
tude, if he does merit it, has in himself an exigency for receiving 
completion in the supernatural order from the Creator. But if 
he is found at the end of his term of grace without that decisive 
determination of his will in the rectitude of supernatural justice, 
and without that merit, which are requisite, there is in him 
no exigency of nature demanding the restoration of the goods 
which he has forfeited. In a word, God will not invade the 
domain which he has given to the exclusive dominion of free- 
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will, which is within itself, the seat of merit and demerit. Out- 
side of this realm he will repair all the disorders and defects 
which sin has introduced into the world which he made all 
good, and remove the imperfections belonging to an inchoate 
state. And this is what St. Gregory teaches that God will 
operate in human nature, without respect to the holy or unholy 
character of single persons, so that in the resurrection all shall 
be endowed with incorruption and immortality. 


“ Evil is something which comes out of a deliberate determination, and, 
considered according to its proper essence, has no existence in the nature 
of things; for every creature of God is good: and all things which God made 
were very good” (De Virgin.) 

“What is the scope of the discourse which the divine apostle delivers 
in this passage: Then the Son also himself shall be subject to him who subdued 
all things unto him? That, namely, at some time the nature of evil shall 
pass away to nothing, being entirely effaced from that which is, or from 
the essence of things: and they will be very good ; and that goodness which 
is divine and every way imperishable shall contain every rational nature, 
no one of those who were made by God being excluded from the kingdom 
of God, when, all vitiosity which had been mingled with things being con- 
sumed as foreign matter by the fusion of the purgatorial fire, it shall be- 
come entirely the same as it was from the beginning, when it had not yet 
been contaminated. . . . Sin having been first taken away and then death 
destroyed, nothing except good will be left in nature” (Sermo in verba 
Pauli Tuac et tpse Filius). 


This vitiosity or sin St. Gregory frequently and fully de- 
scribes as a base element in human nature which must be purged 
out of it by fire, that it may become pure and refined gold. 
When it becomes incorruptible and immortal it will have no 
more capacity or desire for gross, sensual pleasures, but only its 
natural appetite, implanted in it by the-Creator, for that good 
which is either the uncreated good in God or the created good 
which is from God and an object of rational desire. Evil in the 
physical universe, having no substantial nature and being merely 
disorder and privation of the beauty which is due to it by the 
law of congruity, will disappear when all existing things are 
reduced to perfect order. God will be Allin all: Deus erit om- 
nia in omnibus. 


“In this place,” says Nyssen, “the Scripture seems to me to teach the 
perfect and absolute destruction of all vitiosity and evil. For if God will 
be in all things, there will be no vitiosity and evil in the nature of these 
things. Forif any one supposes there will be any vitiosity and evil, how 
can the proposition stand that God is in all? Foran exception of that 
kind makes every comprehension imperfect and incomplete” (De Anzm. et 
Resurrec.) 
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It is plain that St. Gregory must include the fallen angels in 
this perfect and complete comprehension. Yet there are but two 
passages in which Huet and Petau think they find the opinion 
advanced that they will be ultimately restored to grace. _ 

In one of these Nyssen says that the “deceiver,” the “ ene- 
my,” by whom man has been seduced will himself experience 
the benefit of the remedy by which human nature is restored ; 
in the other, that “the demons will also with one accord confess 
the sovereignty of Christ.” Vincenzi does not consider either 
of these passages as referring to the fallen angels. He under- 
stands by the “enemy” the inordinate concupiscence of the 
flesh, and by the “demons” human souls in Hades (pp. 20-35). 
His very ingenious reasoning in support of this explanation, 
whether it be or be not correct, does not seem to be necessary 
for the vindication of St. Gregory’s orthodoxy. For the same 
reasons which prove that the restitution of human nature does 
not imply restoration to grace are equally applicable to the case 
of the demons, regard being had to the difference of their nature. 
They must be included in the universality of the proposition that 
no evil or receptacle of evil is left anywhere in existing things, 
and that “beatitude,” in the sense already explained—viz., as 
the type and figure of the beatitude which God alone possesses 
by nature and which he imparts only to the saints—is the lot of 
the whole creation after the apocatastasis. 


“It is requisite that evilshould at some time be thoroughly and alto- 
gether removed from that which is, and, as has been said above, which in 
reality is not, nor in any way to be. But since evil has no nature, so that it 
can be, outside of deliberate volition, when every deliberate volition or will 
shall be in God, by its absolute abolition vitiosity will have no place, so 
that not even any receptacle of it will be left” (De Anzm., etc.) 


In the First Homily on the Canticles, among other things 
which relate in general to all creatures, and particularly to men 
who rise again at the Resurrection incorruptible, Nyssen says: 


“Vitiosity being removed, the soul will not be impeded from the con- 
templation of good; in the resurrection there will be a consent of all in 
good; at that time we all shall celebrate a feast with one accord in the 
confession of him who is truly God,” 


The most obscure and difficult sentences, in our view, among 
all those which are contained in St. Gregory’s writings are 
those in which he speaks of every volition, choice, or will be- 
ing in God, and of the consent of all in good; and it would 
have been well if Vincenzi had given more precise explanation 
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of these particular passages. This explanation is necessary in 
order to show what St. Gregory means by the abolition of szn, 
and that this does not imply the conversion to God of the angels 
who sinned or of all sinful men from the state of alienation into 
which they fell by sin, the cessation of all penalty, and the 
restoration of all to the lost Paradise. We must, therefore, un- 
dertake to give it briefly. 

Ignorance and error are completely removed from all intel- 
lectual beings by that manifestation of truth which is made at 
the Last Judgment. This manifestation compels assent so ab- 
solutely that henceforth, the divine reason being made the in- 
trinsic law of every mind, all intellectual revolt against God is 
impossible. Every intelligent being is compelled by his nature 
to desire and choose good, and can only choose evil, not as such, 
but under the aspect of good, which presupposes an error of 
judgment. When such an error becomes impossible there can 
be no object which presents itself to the intellect as the term of 
an act of volition except that which is truly the increated good 
or the created good. The creation being reduced to a perfect 
order which cannot be disturbed, there is nothing in it to elicit 
any inordinate appetite. Thus the law of God being identified 
with the intrinsic appetite of the will, it is subject to ‘that law by 
its own nature and of necessity. 

This is what St. Gregory means by the universal silat of 
harmonious praise in which all creatures join around the throne 
of God. God is glorified in all his works. Christ has triumphed 
over all rebellion and opposition. He has subjected all things 
to God. The Son himself is subject to him in his humanity, as 
the head of all creatures. The blessed in heaven are in a filial 
subjection, glorifying God in their glory. Other rational crea- 
tures are subject to him as servants, glorifying him by the mani- 
festation of his perfections in their nature, and in the testimony 
which is rendered to the sovereignty, goodness, truth, justice, 
and sanctity of God by their perpetual existence in the state 
where God has placed them. Irrational creatures glorify God 
by their physical excellence and perfect order, under their own 
laws. The final result of God’s works and ways in the creation, 
and the ultimate, unchangeable condition of all existing things in 
the order which he has brought to perfection, is all good, with- 
out defect or flaw. He regards it with complacency, and every 
intelligent being must necessarily approve it, and see in it the 
glory of God, and bow down before him in homage. The Son 
has accomplished this subjection of all things to God through 
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his humanity and by means of his Mediatorial reign. There- 
fore every intelligent creature in the universe must be subdued, 
not by a merely extrinsic coercion, but by the intrinsic, irresisti- 
ble power of truth and reason, to bend the intellectual knee of 
the mind, and confess by the intellectual tongue, which manifests 
to all his interior judgment, that Jesus Christ is in the glory of 
God the Father. His rule is established and acknowledged in 
heaven, on earth, and in hell, which all appertain to his kingdom. 
All opposing principalities and powers are abolished, all conflicts 
are ended, the last enemy is subdued, the peace of eternal order 
succeeds, and God is All in all, reigning with a sovereignty 
which is neither resisted nor contested. 

St. Gregory, as we have seen, calls this state “ beatitude” 
and “the kingdom of God.” We have already explained the 
sense in which he uses these words. By giving them a sense 
foreign to his intention the foregoing description might be un- 
derstood to imply that all fallen angels and sinful men will at 
last be made partakers of the “‘ supercelestial beatitude ” and of 
the kingdom of the saints, in which they live and reign with 
Christ in glory. But it is absolutely certain that he never held 
or thought of even suggesting as a conjecture such an unscrip- 
tural, anti-traditional, and heretical opinion. The apocatastasis, 
St. Gregory distinctly affirms, is completed at the Resurrection. 
All the beatitude given to rational creatures is accomplished 
when that event takes place. There is therefore no opportunity 
for any further restitution during the succeeding eternity. But 
the Judgment, St. Gregory teaches, in accordance with the Ca- 
tholic faith, takes place after the Resurrection, and in that Judg- 
ment Christ pronounces the sentence which divides for ever 
mankind into two classes with separate destinies : Venite, bene- 
dicti; Ite, maledicti. In more than fifteen different places in his 
works he expressly teaches that the exile and punishment of 
those who receive their doom from the Judge at the Last Day 
are eternal. It is impossible to explain away its eternal dura- 
tion as signifying only “age-long.” 


“That St. Gregory’s meaning and his agreement in this matter with the 
Catholic Church may be more fully manifested, we must observe the terms 
aidviov aidioy, eternum, sempiternum, which are everywhere and always 
used as a token of Christian faith to express the perpetuity, z.¢., the end- 
lessness, of beatitude and condemnation. In these locutions, which are 
equal to each other in import, the holy doctor expressed a sense from 
which the notion of an age which has an end is excluded, and which com- 
prehends in itself a boundless duration. Wherefore, speaking against the 
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heretic Eunomius in his Tenth Oration on the Eternity of the Word, he says : 
‘If, therefore, eternal life is not found in the Son, he is convicted of having 
spoken falsely when he said, J am the Life ; there is, indeed, a life which is 
not eternal, @AAd@ ré uy aiw@vioy rpd6natpor mavras, but what is not eternal 
is altogether in time. But such a kind of life is common to beasts.’ And 
in the First Oration he writes: ‘That which is not capable of death and 
destruction is without end; in the same way that which is not said to be 
for a time is eternal. Therefore that which is neither eternal nor endless 
is perceived to be exclusively in a corruptible and temporal nature.’ How 
can it be possible, then, that St. Gregory, his testimonies on the topic in 
hand being compared together, used the same words, eferna/, viz., and 
sempiternal, sometimes to denote infinite, and at other times finite dura- 
tion ?” (p. 18). 


We will now cite some of the passages, of which there are 
more than fifteen to be found in his writings, in which St. Gre- 
gory distinctly teaches that the doom of punishment pronounced 
against sinners at the Last Judgment is eternal. 

“Do not change the boundaries which our fathers have placed; nor 
despise that simple form of preaching which is adapted to the minds of the 


ignorant; nor any longer pay regard to various traditions, but walk by the 
rule of the ancient faith” (Z%. ad Ambrosiam et Eustathiam). 


St. Gregory undoubtedly followed himself the rule which he 
laid down to others. The teaching of Christ, the apostles, and 
their successors, on the eternity of the retribution awarded to 
merit and demerit at the Last Judgment, is absolutely certain; 
and was distinctly recognized in the church in the age of St. 
Gregory, just as much as in later ages. It is impossible that he 
should have held and taught the contrary doctrine, or that he 
should have proposed in connection with it private interpreta- 
tions of Scripture or philosophical opinions which were dia- 
metrically opposite to and subversive of the faith. In point of 
fact, whenever the occasion required him to do so, he spoke 
clearly and perspicuously in the same sense with the other 
Fathers. 

Explaining the sentences of Christ, the Final Judge, Venite, 
benedicti ; Ite, maledicti, he writes: 

“Thus the just judgment of God is also assimilated to the moral quali- 
ties by which we are affected ; giving tous from his own, retributions of the 
same quality with the actions which have been done by ourselves. Come, 
he says, ye who are judged worthy of benediction (Venite, benedicti) ; and, 
Go, ye who are judged worthy of malediction (Ite, maledicti). Is it, per- 
chance, an external necessity which assigns a joyful sentence to those who 
are placed on the right hand and a bitter one to those who are standing on 
the left? Or, rather, have not the former obtained mercy on account of 
the things which they have done; the latter, on the contrary, have they 
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not rendered the divine judgment severe and unmerciful to themselves 
because they have been merciless and inhuman to their fellows and to the 
common people? That Dives who was spending his life in delights and 
luxury did not have compassion on the abject, miserable beggar in his 
vestibule; therefore he cut off mercy from himself, when he implored 
mercy he was not heard: not that one drop from the great fountain of 
paradise would be missed, but because the drop of mercy cannot be 
mingled with and communicated to inhumanity. For what communion is 
there of light with darkness? Whatsoever things a man shall have sown, the 
same also shall he reap” (Orat. v. de Bened.) 


Of those who deferred their baptism and were at last cut off 


by death, unbaptized, he says that their fate is the same with 
that of Dives: 


“Weeping and repenting in vain, not otherwise than the rich man who 
was clothed in purple and fine linen, and whose chosen and delicate food 
of every sort nourished the matter of inextinguishable fire, Ary rov a6féo- 
Tov mupos” (cited on p. 15.) 


In his Oration on Beneficence, picturing the Day of Judgment, 
he says: 


“T hear those who are on the right hand called sheep, and those on the 
left goats. For they receive this appellation on account of a moral simili- 
tude. I hear the judge questioning them and giving reasons. I hear 
what they answer to the king. Finally, I perceive each one indued ac- 
cording to his deservings. To those who shall have been good and be- 
nignant, and who have lived in an excellent manner, supreme and per- 
petual repose is assigned in the heavenly kingdom; but to the inhuman 
and those destitute of virtue the punishment of fire, and that of an endless 
duration, rizapia xupds nai adr?) Siaiwrvifovéa.” 


The idea that there can be any transition from hell to heaven 
is completely shut out by St. Gregory’s explanation of the abyss 
or chaos which Abraham, in the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
tells Dives, lies between the separate abodes of the saved and the 
lost—namely, that it is not a physical barrier, but a separation 
of destiny which has been caused by difference of conduct dur- 
ing life, and which divides the just from those who have lived in 
sin and have not repented before death. 


“For the one who has once chosen in this life whatever is sweet and 
pleasant, and does not, led thereto by penitence, correct and amend his 
foolish and rash counsel, makes for himself in the hereafter the place of 
the good inaccessible and unapproachable, since he has dug out opposite 
to himself this impassable necessity, which is like a kind of vast and path- 
less abyss” (De Anim. et Resur.) 


Finally, the holy doctor furnishes himself an explicit and 
clear explanation of his genuine sense in the passages we have 
quoted above, in which he describes the universal harmony and 
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consent of all rational creatures in confessing the sovereignty 
and glory of God and Christ. 


“ For when, as the apostle says, the figure of this world shall have passed 
away, when, moreover, the King and God, Christ, shall have appeared to 
all, every unbelieving soul having been brought to full faith and certain know- 
ledge, and every evil-speaking tongue restrained ; and the vanity of the Greeks 
and the error of the Jews, and the diseased, untamed tongue of heretics, 
shall have come to a standstill: then, indeed, all nations, and the peoples 
who have been from the beginning, falling down, will offer a concordant 
adoration, and there will be a kind of wonderful concert of glorification ; 
the saints, indeed, intoning their hymns with a willing mind, dut the impious 
supplicating from necessity. And then, in very deed, the song of victory will 
be unanimously chanted by all, as well by the conquered as by the con- 
querors. Then also that flagitious servant, the author of perturbation, 
who had arrogated to himself the dignity of his own Lord, will be observed 
by all ‘while he is being dragged by angels to punishment; and all the 
ministers and co-operators of his iniquity will be subjected to due torments 
and punishments. Then will be shown that there is One King and Judge, 
whom all will confess as their common Lord ” (Serm. iii. de S. Pasch. Fest.) 

“There will be an entre dissipation of all vitiosity when all men have 
been recalled to life by the resurrection; and those of them who are just 
being translated into the celestial repose, they who are obnoxious to sins 
will be delivered over to the gehenna of fire” (Serm. in Chr. Natal.) 

“It is absurd that those who have a care of the soul not to anticipate 
the uncertain day of death and the heat of that excruciating fire which 
burns through eternity and never admits any solace ” (De Penit.) 

“The goods which are set before those who have lived rightly, in the 
promises, are not of such a kind that they can be described in words; for 
how can they be, since they are such things as eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, nor have entered into the heart of man? Nor is the miserable and 
painful life of those who have sinned similar to anything here which tor- 
ments the sense. For whatsoever in those torments is called by the name 
of anything which is known here is nevertheless very different. When you 
hear of fire, you perceive that you must understand something different 
from the fire which exists here, because something is added to the name 
expressing this difference. It is, viz., inextinguishable, whereas there are 
many ways of extinguishing the fire which we are familiar with. Now, 
there is a great difference between a fire which is extinguished and one 
which admits of no extinction. Therefore it is some other kind of fire, and 
not the fire of this world” (Orat. Catech. i. 40). ., 


Considering in a fair and reasonable manner all the intrinsic 
and extrinsic evidences of what was the genuine scope and pur- 
port of the theological and philosophical argumentation of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa concerning the last things, we conclude that 
it has been misunderstood by Father Petau and others who 
agree with him. In the first place, the beatitude of which he 
speaks in a universal sense is wholly within the natural order. 
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In the second place, it does not directly denote exemption from 
pain and enjoyment of complete happiness, but only a certain in- 
corruptible and immortal state of being which is in harmony with 
a perfect order established in the universe by Almighty God. 
St. Gregory was not in any way controverting or calling in ques- 
tion the common and Catholic doctrine of eternal punishment. 
His arguments were wholly directed against pagan philosophers 
and heretics, with a view of refuting such notions as the eter- 
nal and substantial nature of evil, the essentially evil nature of 
bodies, the impossibility of the resurrection, and a host of simi- 
lar anti-Christian errors. 

It was his great aim to vindicate the doctrine of the creation 
of all things by the One God, the essential goodness of all cre- 
ated things, the benevolence and omnipotence of Divine Provi- 
dence—in a word, the dogma of faith, which is alsoa certain con- 
clusion of reason, that God is the First and Final Cause. In the 
development of this argument it was necessary for him to show 
that sin and evil are merely privative and accidental predicates 
of existing things, not taking rise from the volition of the Crea- 
tor but from the deficient and inordinate volitions of creatures; 
and, moreover, that it is both congruous to the goodness of the 
Creator, and within his power, not to leave finally anything in- 
ordinate in existing things. All Catholic theologians and philo- 
sophers are in perfect accordance with St. Gregory in these 
principles, most notably and explicitly the Angel of the Schools, 
St. Thomas. The reason why St. Gregory’s doctrine of the 
restitution of all things has been supposed. to be contradictory of 
the doctrine of eternal punishment has been that the two ideas 
of the privative and negative nature of evil, and of the essential 
difference between the natural and supernatural order, have been 
lost sight of. The statements that all evil and deordination are 
banished from the universe, and that a multitude of rational be- 
ings remain for ever alienated from God as the penalty of trans- 
gression, seem to be incompatible, viewed in a certain aspect. 
But they are not. The state of the lost is one which is only pri- 
vative and negative in so far as it is deficient from good. St. 
Gregory, it is true, affirms that this evil of privation and disorder 
will cease when God restores all things. But this is true only 
-of nature and physical existence.. The supernatural and super- 
celestial beatitude is not due to nature. It is a free gift to those 
who have by the grace of God merited the promised rewards of 
his kingdom. Those who are deprived of it do not suffer priva- 
tion of that which is due to them as they actually are, but only 
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of what would have been due to them in a possible condition. 
They remain where they ought to be, and suffer what they ought 
to suffer, in the order of justice. If they were endowed with the 
beatitude of the saints, the amount of physical good in the uni- 
verse would be augmented, but the good of the moral order 
would be diminished. In fact, that moral order which God has 
established in his infinite wisdom and sovereign power would 
be subverted. It is the sovereign will of God to bestow the su- 
pernatural good only in proportion to the merit gained by the 
exercise of free-will, and as the result of the con-creative exer- 
cise of this power in created natures, acting with and under his 
own power as First Cause. This sovereign will is fully accom- 
plished, and the retribution awarded to demerit is necessary to 
its full accomplishment. St. Gregory fully recognizes this truth. 
While he teaches that God will make perfect everything which 
depends exclusively from his own creative omnipotence, he af- 
firms also that whatever depends in part from the exercise of 
created free-will will remain for ever, as this exercise of free-will 
has given it its perpetual determination. Therefore, in the same 
exposition of the final state of things in which he affirms that all 
vitiosity will be banished from the realm of existing things, he 
declares also that in the state of final and perfect order retri- 
bution will be awarded to angels and men according to their re- 
spective merits and demerits. 

This great doctor has no need of an apology for his ortho- 
doxy at the expense of his intellectual insight and his consis- 
tency. His character is vindicated as one of the greatest and 
most profound of the ancient theologians and philosophers of 
the Eastern Church. He is one of the brightest stars in that . 
Pleiad of Saints to which he belongs. 

We have taken up a great deal of time before coming to the 
direct treatment of the main topic in hand—the Eschatology of 
Origen. Really, however, we have gained the great point which 
is necessary for the vindication of the illustrious Alexandrian. 
His doctrine is substantially the same with that of St. Gregory. 
It is only necessary to show this similarity, and his cause is 
gained. Having opened the way now to vindicate his ortho- 
doxy to the best advantage, we hope to continue our pleasing 
task in the next part of this article.* 


* Fora fuller exposition of the most important topics treated of in this part of our article 
see an article entitled ‘‘ The Destiny of Man in a Future Life,” in THE CaTHOLIC WorLD of 
May, 1878, and another, ‘‘ The Principle of Beatitude in Human Nature,” in the number for 
July of the same year. 








TWILIGHT STARS. 


TWILIGHT STARS. 


POISED in yon blue is a home, 
Reached by a stairway of stars, 

Whither the footstep of thought, 
Silently mounting, repairs. 


High o’er the mustering clouds, 

A shadow profanes not its air ; 
Needless a sheltering roof : 

The snow nor the tempest is there. 


Lit by the sun nor the moon, 
A lustre illumes that abode, 
Shed as from dewdrops or gems— 
’Tis the effulgence of God! 


Verdure and bloom without blight, 
Home without death or a care, 
Friendships and shining pursuits-— 

Who would not sigh to be there? 


Loves that bring not a chagrin, 
And pleasures that end not in rue, 

Lives that compel not a prayer, 
Entwine in that home of the true! 


Ah! could we follow our thought, 
Be where it lures us alway, 

Then the blest Future were xow, 
Then the sweet Morrow to-day ! 





[Mar., 
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AT TRACADIE, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


THERE is no chapter of Canadian history more tinged with 
romance and with sadness than that which relates to the once 
light-hearted dwellers in “ Acadia the happy.” With relentless 
accuracy we are shown how the poor Basque and Breton pea- 
sants were tossed about from France to England, and from Eng- 
land to France, now forced to swear allegiance to one monarch, 
now to the other, and finally how they were surprised, surround- 
ed by an armed force, and placed on board of attendant vessels 
that conveyed them from their country to be scattered through- 
out the English colonies in America. Acadie then comprised 
what are now the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
History tells us that the northern part of Nova Scotia was in 
1632 purchased by the King of France from Sir David Kirk, one 
of those marauders who played so disgraceful a part in the cap- 
ture of Quebec. This “northern part of Nova Scotia” is now 
believed to have been the old county of Northumberland in the 
province of New Brunswick. 

The poor exiles of the notorious roth of September, 1755, fared 
badly, as was intended. Some were landed in Massachusetts, 
friendless and starving ; many died ; over one thousand became 
a public charge. Others were taken further south and were 
reduced to such misery that they were sold as slaves. Others 
took- refuge in Cape Breton and in St. John’s (now Prince Ed- 
ward) Island. After peace was proclaimed and the footing of 
the English colony firmly established the embargo was taken off 
Acadian settlers. Some of these poor people who were longing 
for their “dear Acadie,” and who were near enough to carry out 
their wishes, returned, but returned to find their homes occupied 
by the invader. Their clearings and houses thus being lost to 
them, they settled along the shores, and, as time wore on, became 
quite a thriving population, gaining their living from the trea- 
sures of the sea, and establishing fisheries now a source of vast 
wealth to the Dominion. 

Between the counties of Northumberland and Gloucester, in 
the province of New Brunswick, is a broad and beautiful bay, 
that, narrowing, forms a river navigable for large vessels thirty 
miles from its mouth, and that, spreading into many branches, 


irrigates a large section of the province. This bay and river, 
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together with the well-wooded district through which it flows, 
are all called “ Miramichi,” signifying in the Mic-Mac language 
“Happy Retreat.” Through many vicissitudes has this district 
passed: the scourge of war visited it, the devastating breath of 
fire laid it low; but phoenix-like it rose from the ashes and lies 
smiling in peace and plenty, one of the fairest spots in the pictur- 
esque province of New Brunswick. Thenameof New Brunswick 
supplanting Acadie will suggest the fact that the Hanoverian 
religion succeeded the old faith, and, as a matter of course, among 
the many new erections that sprang up for the sects to worship 
in there was little or no room for the “ chapel” of the Catholic. 
This period of church history in the once faithful Acadie was full 
of hardship; but the trials were all overcome, and to-day we see 
the northern part of New Brunswick forming the diocese of 
Chatham, under a bishop so universally popular that Catholics 
and non-Catholics vie with each other in telling his praises. The 
town of Chatham, in Northumberland County, is one of the seats 
of the lumber trade of the province—a pretty little town of about 
five thousand population. On the brow of an eminence over- 
looking the city stands St. Michael’s College, in which is the 
episcopal residence. Beside it is the Hétel Dieu, containing a 
hospital ministered to by sisters from the Hétel Dieu of Mon- 
treal, and a large school under government control taught by 
the same ladies. On the opposite side of the Miramichi River is 
the thriving little town of Newcastle, while Bathurst, another im- 
portant seat of the lumber trade, lies forty miles to the north. 
Away to the northeast stretches a magnificent expanse of coun- 
try richly wooded and watered by noble rivers. Along the 
coast are fishing-stations and large settlements of Acadians, a 
God-fearing and simple-hearted people. On one of these peace- 
ful villages God has laid a terrible scourge that, while it has 
brought sorrow and wailing in its train, has given to a few de- 
voted women an opportunity of exercising self-sacrifice and de- 
votion almost unparalleled. 

To visit the Lazaretto of Tracadie, now in charge of the Sis- 
ters of the Hétel Dieu, had long been a cherished project of the 
writer, who in the autumn of last year was enabled to carry 
out the design. 

Crossing from Chatham in a small ferry-boat, we strike a 
broad and level road that intersects the principal settlements in 
the vicinity. The first place of note on the road is Oak Point, 
the residence of a Highland gentleman, Mr. MacDougall, whose 
beautiful property and genial hospitality are renowned through- 
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out the province. A few miles further on we come to the dis- 
trict known as Burnt Church, This name is a relic of the old 
wars. The frigate charged with conveying the remains of Gene- 
ral Wolfe to England was, owing to adverse weather, driven into 
Miramichi. This accidental anchorage was favorable for secur- 
ing a fresh supply of water. Six of the crew were accordingly 
told off for that duty. They landed at a place called Hender- 
son’s Point, and, after loading their boat with water, strayed off 
for a ramble in the forest. Here they were surprised by a large 
force of Indians and barbarously murdered with all the fiendish. 
tortures of which savage ingenuity is capable.* The captain, 
taking for granted that his natural enemies, the French soldiers 
(of whom there were some stationed at a fort hard by), were ac- 
cessory to this dark deed, determined on a terrible revenge. He 
proceeded up the river, fired a broadside into French Fort, and, 
coming to the settlement at Canadian Point, laid it low, kill- 
ing almost all the inhabitants. He then put out tosea, but on 
his way again wreaked his vengeance on a church near Neguaak, 
burning it to the ground. ‘ Hence the settlement is still known 
by the name of Burnt Church. 

In this vicinity there are many Indians of the Mic-Mac tribe. 
They have lost the vigor of their warlike ancestors, and live by 
fishing and shooting, occasionally finding work among the lum- 
bermen. They are a simple race, very tractable, most respectful 
to their spiritual pastors and masters. Their idea of what is 
a fitting reception for their bishop is more demonstrative than 
agreeable. They form in line along the sides of the road, and as 
the episcopal carriage comes in sight begin firing off their rifles 
one after another, somewhat after the manner of small boys play- 
ing at “soldier.” His lordship’s horses take this lively expres- 
sion of welcome in anything but good part, and prance and start 
until the scene becomes most exciting. A stranger not knowing 
of this custom would be apt to make a grave mistake concerning 

* Some'two or three years ago the owner of a farm at the mouth of the Tabucintac noticed 
what he thought to be a piece of green ore protruding from a bank overhanging the river, 
Seizing a spade, he proceeded to investigate the mystery, and discovered three large copper ket- 
tles placed in a row, mouth downwards, Under them he found the skeleton of a man, a few 
ends of rope, a piece of cedar-wood, the remains of a pair of moccasins, and a cap of South Sea 
seal, the latter matted up with a quantity of fine, dark-brown hair. Over this grave was a tree 
of not less than a hundred years’ growth. The kettles were of fine copper and wrought by 
hand, the marks of the hammer used in beating them out being clearly discernible. These curi- 
osities are now the property of a gentleman in Chatham, who is most obliging in showing them 
to visitors. Who the unknown was or how he came there is, of course, a mystery. That he 
was a European is certain, The kettles suggest the water-carriers of the English frigate, but 


public opinion in Chatham relegates him to the Spanish peninsula, while the once hopeful dis- 
coverer savagely laments the too patent fact that he is xo¢ Captain Kidd, 
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the spirit of a party of Indians who entered a shop in Chatham 
some weeks ago and demanded powder. “ What do you want 
so much powder for?” asked the clerk. “This is not the shoot- 
ing season.” 

Gravely made answer the red man: “No shootem goose: 
shootem bishop!” 

After passing Burnt Church we stop at Neguaak. Some 
miles further on is Tabucintac, on the river of that name. The 
road now lies in the heart of a pine forest; here and there a 
cleared spot gives a view of the sea. On we go, on still north- 
ward until we reach a broad, open country, and, crossing a 
bridge over a beautiful river, find ourselves in Tracadie. There 
is nothing in the aspect of the place to suggest its being the seat 
of so much misery. The houses and barns look neat and clean; 
there are some fine dwellings and three general stores. On the 
summit of a slight eminence stands a large and handsome stone 
church, as yet only partially completed. Down by the sea is the 
old wooden edifice that has for the past seventy years been con- 
secrated by the prayers of the faithful. It is quaint and old, and 
much too small to contain the parishioners, who come from 
within a circuit of sixty miles. Over the altar is an oil-painting 
of the baptism of our Lord by St. John, and near it is a pic- 
ture of another distant coast by which a saint lies dying, his 
hands clasping his crucifix, his eyes upturned to heaven—St. 
Francis Xavier, who kissed the sores of the lepers of old, is here 
to give encouragement to the apostles of Tracadie. 

From the church to the Lazaretto—or, as it is now called, the 
Hdtel Dieu—is only a few hundred yards. An irregular path 
over the beach, terminating in a rustic bridge, leads to the en- 
closure that is the leper’s world. The hospital can scarcely be 
called a triumph of architecture, nor has it any of the stately 
solidity that one expects to see in a government institution. The 
building forms a quadrangle and is but two stories in height. It 
is built of wood, and has been patched and added to until it 
presents rather a piebald aspect. The sisters have purchased 
land adjacent to the sixteen acres allowed by the government to 
the lepers, and last year they erected at their own expense an 
addition sufficiently large to contain their dwelling apartments 
as well as a general reception-parlor. 

Viewed from the entrance-gate, the Lazaretto has the appear- 
ance of a slightly built wooden barrack erected in haste for tem- 
porary use, and one wonders how it has stood so many winter 
gales blowing over the frozen surface of Tracadie Bay. 
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In answer to a pull of the bell-rope a little wicket is opened 
and the smiling face of a sister “touriére” is seen. She, appa- 
rently satisfied that we are not wolves in sheep's clothing, opens 
the door and ushers us into a charming little parlor, wherein a 
bright wood fire is crackling cheerily. One side of this parlor 
is formed by a light wooden grating, behind which we see the 
sweet face of the mother-superior, who, accompanied by her sis- 
ters, bids us a graceful and gracious welcome. From her, and 
from the curé, Rev. Mr. Babineau, we learn the pitiful history 
of the rise and progress of leprosy in Tracadie. 

One sultry August afternoon in the year 1828 the Rev. Mr. 
de Bellefeuille, a missionary priest visiting Tracadie, was called 
upon to bury a woman named Ursule Landry, who had died of a 
mysterious and loathsome disease to which none could give a 
name. Her flesh had become hard and scaly ; hideous swellings 
distorted her face and form; spots of a brownish tint appeared 
upon her limbs; her eyes were covered with a yellow film; her 
eyebrows had dropped off, so had her nails. Her hands and 
feet stiffened and sores broke out, discharging matter of an of- 
fensive odor. What the malady was none knew ; in all the coun- 
tryside there had never been seen the like. Rumor came from 
Newcastle that the wife of a Scotch resident in that town, named 
Gardiner, was similarly affected, and a young physician of those 
parts had gone to Europe to study up the case. Meanwhile 
Ursule Landry had died, and her simple coffin was borne to its 
last resting-place in the graveyard by the sea, on the shoulders 
of four of her countrymen. The weather was very warm, and 
one of these poor fishermen, Frangois Saulniers, was in his shirt- 
sleeves. The coffin weighed heavily upon his shoulder and cut 
through the thin woollen garment into the bare flesh. Under- 
takers were not skilled craftsmen in these parts, and from the 
edge of the coffin flowed a poisonous discharge that inoculated 
the newly-made wound of the pall-bearer. He died a leper. 
The sister of Ursule Landry also became a victim. Symptoms 
of it appeared in the children of both these women, and so the 
disease spread. 

Sometimes it assumed a different form: instead of swelling 
and becoming discolored the sufferers grew daily paler and 
more emaciated ; the hands shrivelled up; a sepulchral cough set 
in, attended with all the symptoms of consumption, and death 
came for his prey. 

The young Miramichi physician travelled through Europe, 
prosecuting his studies with regard to this mysterious disease. 
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On the shores of a Norwegian feiord he found its victims ; they 
were kept apart from other men, shunned in life and isciated in 
death—the disease was leprosy. 

On his return he, with influential men of the district, laid the 
matter before the provincial government, and a Board of Health 
for the counties of Gloucester and Northumberland was consti- 
tuted. 

On Sheldrake Island, in the Miramichi River, was a small and 
gloomy building. To it the eyes of the Board of Health turned. 
It was purchased and became the first New Brunswick !aza- 
retto. A search was made for the poor victims of the disease, 
who, on the 19th of July, 1844, were taken in boats to this wretch- 
ed spot. A man and his wife were hired to take charge, wash, 
cook, etc., and a supply of provisions was doled out to be ad-. 
ministered by them. Squalor and misery prevailed. The poor 
unfortunates confined by force in this worse than prison constantly 
planned and effected their escape; there is on record an instance 
of a moonlight flitting of a party of four, one of them a woman 
with an infant a few weeks old, who put off in boats and made 
their way to Tracadie, only to be recaptured and brought back 
to their hated “ hospital.” 

On the 16th of October, 1845, the Lazaretto was burned down. 
It was rebuilt, however, but, on account of troubles ensuing from 
the erection of a quarantine hospital on the island, it was deter- 
mined to remove the lepers to another part of the province. 
Accordingly, on the 25th of July, 1849, these poor sufferers, thirty- 
one in number, were put into boats and conveyed to Tracadie, 
where, on-a lonely spot by the sea-shore, stood a new and com- 
fortless building, henceforth their living tomb. 

The curé, Rev. Mr. Gauvreau, who was possessed of a con- 
siderable knowledge of medicine, did all in his power to relieve 
their sufferings. The Board met and paid bills and passed mea- 
sures, but did not, indeed could not, see to these measures being 
carried out. Wardens and washerwomen played fast and loose 
with the provisions and clothing allotted to the patients. The 
“rich man” may have derived some profit from the concern, but 
Lazarus died at his gates without even a dog to lick his sores. 
A physician now and then paid a little visit and received a large 
recompense, but here, as elsewhere, “ doctors differed and patients 
died.” At one time the star of hope rose. A young French 
doctor practising on the opposite side of the Baie des Chaleurs 
had pronounced the disease curable, and offered to come to Tra- 
cadie as resident physician and prove the truth of his assertions. 
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He wasa stranger ; the government guaranteed him nothing, but 
the friends of the lepers went security for the payment of his 
salary, and he came. Mr. Gauvreau, whose dearest wish it was 
to see his poor people cured, gave Dr. La Bellois the warmest en- 
couragement, but after several trials the foreign doctor retired in 
confusion, and Death in his most loathsome form stalked trium- 
phant in Tracadie. On Saturday, 4th of October, 1852, the Laza- 
retto was burned to the ground, one of the patients, named 
Tuigley, having played the part of incendiary. As the sea- 
son was too far advanced for the erection of new buildings, the 
lepers, thirty-six in number, passed the winter in what had been 
used as a prison for the turbulent—a building thirty-two feet 
by thirty, divided into two apartments. Here their sufferings 
were intolerable. Afflicted with a disease that at best, even with 
ventilation, bathing, ard attention to diet, is more or less offen- 
sive, these poor beings were huddled together unwashed and un- 
cared for. The office of washerwoman to the institution must 
have been rather a sinecure, as tradition tells that clean clothing 
was distributed but twice a year, and the clean shirts were put 
on over the dirty ones! There was no nurse to tend them; they 
were not unfrequently found dead in their beds. Mr. Gauvreau 
said that on one occasion, when summoned to administer the last 
sacraments to a dying person, he literally had to step over a dead 
body lying in the ward in the midst of the sleeping lepers. 

An old patient of that time, still living, relates how once the 
good father found a dying girl in such a state of filth that with 
his own hands he took a sponge and washed and dressed her 
sores before giving her the last consolations of the church. 

In the spring of 1853 the Lazaretto was rebuilt, but the in- 
ternal economy was not improved. Iron bars guarded the win- 
dows ; high walls closed in the narrow limits of the lepers’ yard ; 
men and women were huddled together like sheep; a guard 
paced before the door. Those suspected of being afflicted with 
the disease were hunted down and brought to the hated prison 
by main force. No amusement or recreation was provided for 
them. The murmuring of a little brook before their door was 
their only music; the sky above them, the distant fields they no 
more might tread, the sea they loved so well, their only books. 
What wonder they became reckless and cared not for the laws 
of God or of man? Sometimes a ray of hope would come to 
their place of exile. Once, in the year 1860, a visitor brought 
them tidings of a mineral spring near the Hillsborough River, in 
Prince Edward Island, where, could they visit it, they would 
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obtain a cure. The Board of Health permitted the experiment ; 
some of them went, but, alas! in vain, and came back to die. 

In the year 1866 a petition was sent to the legislature at 
Fredericton, begging that a change might be effected in the 
management of the Lazaretto, and that “Sisters of Mercy”’ 
might be invited to come and act as nurses to the afflicted pa- 
tients. After a considerable discussion of fros and cons this 
petition was conceded and the idea was carried out. Mer. 
Rogers, Bishop of Chatham, asked the community of the Hos- 
pitali¢res of St. Joseph of the Hétel Dieu of Montreal to give 
some sisters for this mission ; his request was granted, and on the 
29th of September, 1868, a devoted band of six sisters arrived 
in the parish of Tracadie. The poor peasants received them as 
angels from heaven. The whole parish turned out to do them 
honor and greeted them with every sign of respect and reve- 
rence. They knelt to them as to saints. One little leper boy 
had a rather startling habit of genuflecting every time he meta 
sister, even if he were running at full speed. The present supe- 
rior tells with much amusement how on one occasion, when she 
was opening the door for an aged clergyman from Montreal, 
an old man appeared at the grating. He paid not the slightest 
attention to the priest, but fell on his knees before the nun, say- 
ing: “C’est la confiance qui m’améne a votre Sainteté.”* Her 
embarrassment may be imagined. 

The building provided for the sisters was forty feet long by 
twenty-five wide and thirteen feet in height. They took pos- 
session of this miserable lodging and at once set about improv- 
ing the condition of the patients. In some respects the admin- 
istration was as before: the supplies passed through the hands 
of the Board of Health ; they provided the cook. But, owing to 
a communication from the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
neither entrance nor residence in the Lazaretto was to be com- 
pulsory by law; persuasion was henceforth to be the means 
employed. The sisters had the bars removed from the win- 
dows and the prison walls pulled down. Air and light, soap 
and water, wholesome food and good nursing, worked wonders. 
The sexes were separated ; needles and thread were provided for 
the use of the women. A garden was laid off,in which the men 
worked with good-will. A chapel was fitted up, wherein the 
Holy Sacrifice was offered daily. The whole aspect of things 
was changed. The gloom of discontent no longer clouded the 
leper’s brow ; he accepted his cross and learned to look beyond it. 


*1 come to your Holzness with perfect trust. 
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Still there were drawbacks to the perfect working of the 
institution. The sisters, watching by the beds of their patients, 
could not obtain at times the smallest quantity of food for them 
without a written order being sent to the cook. Now, as the 
cook could not read, but had to employ the services of an in- 
terpreter, and as the sisters were not always provided with 
portable ink-bottles, there was generally a considerable amount 
of ceremony and no small delay before a cup of broth could 
be extorted wherewith to revive a fainting patient. Then the 
aforesaid cook, being of a convivial and hospitable turn of mind, 
would entertain his friends most liberally, while the lepers often 
ate dry bread and grudgingly saw their viands served up at im- 
promptu parties in the cook-house. For some years after the 
arrival of the sisters at Tracadie nothing was changed in the 
mode of administering the Lazaretto through a Board of Health, 
the sisters being simply nurses and having more or less re- 
sponsibility without control. The wisdom and prudence of this 
Board of Health were often questioned, and their indiscreet ad- 
ministration was the occasion of much displeasure and criticism. 
There was so much red-tapeism, so much farming-out of con- 
tracts, the government funds filtered through so many hands, 
that the poor unfortunate sufferers did not derive as much bene- 
fit as they should have had from their annual allowance. 

In the year 1880, on the 25th of November, the Lazaretto was 
transferred to the Domimon government and ‘became subject 
to the department of the Minister of Agriculture, who placed 
in the hands of the sisters the entire charge and administration 
of the money voted for the maintenance of the hospital. Since 
then all has gone smoothly; the patients are much better fed 
and clothed, and means have been provided for their occupa- 
tion. They no longer spend long days and weeks in idleness. 
A loom, quilting-frame, carding-combs, and spinning-wheel have 
been provided for the women; the men have tools, and, as some 
of them are good workmen, they make many useful articles. 
There is a boat in which they may go fishing, and they have 
violins, on which some of them play fairly well. In the winter 
evenings they have many a merry dance, and in healthful work 
and innocent recreation forget for the moment the heavy cross 
which God, in his mysterious providence, has laid upon them. 
They never attempt to go beyond the limits which government 
has allotted to them, nor is there the same difficulty in inducing 
them to enter the Lazaretto. The curé, Rev. Mr. Babineau, in- 
vestigates the “suspected cases,” and, if he finds them to be dis- 
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eased, reasons with them until he brings them to a sense of their 
duty. His work is often very arduous, but he succeeds in con- 
vincing them that they will be happier and better cared for in 
the hospital. The great difficulty with which he has to contend 
is their absolute refusal to believe that they have the leprosy. 
Others may have it, but not they; it is some other disease, or 
the result of some accident, or some trifling indisposition, which 
will soon pass. Sometimes when the ominous yellow spots first 
appear the poor creatures hide them and run away. Some 
years ago two young girls named Brideau suddenly disappear- 
ed from Tracadie; they went to Shediac and engaged as do- 
mestic servants. Father Babineau wrote to Shediac, telling the 
rumor afloat in Tracadie concerning them. They were dismiss- 
ed and went to the States. Father Babineau lost sight of them 
until one day he received a letter from a lady in Providence, 
R. I., making inquiries concerning them, stating that one had 
died in a hospital in that city, and that the other had become 
unfit for the performance of her duties as nurse-maid and was 
showing symptoms of some extraordinary and unknown disease. 
The good father immediately wrote in answer. Thealarm of the 
poor lady may be imagined. It is not surprising that one fine 
morning very soon after this correspondence Miss Caroline 
Brideau arrived in Tracadie, escorted by a detective. She en- 
tered the Lazaretto, and shortly after died there. 

In visiting the wards one is struck by the insufficiency of 
accommodation they afford. There are two down-stairs, each 
thirty feet long by twenty-five wide, for the use of the men; one 
of these contains eight beds, the other contains three beds, a 
large stove,a table, and some chairs and benches. This apart- 
ment, though serving as a dormitory for some of the patients, 
is also dining-room, sitting-room, smoking-room, work-room, - 
etc.; and as it is the life-long home of eleven men and is seven 
feet seven inches in height, the state of the atmosphere is not 
very healthful for either patients or nurses. The wards for the 
women are above; there are three—two are dormitories, one a 
room for day occupation. The ceilings of these are lower, and 
there are eight beds in each dormitory. At night, when the 
windows and doors are closed and the patients all asleep, the 
smell arising from so many diseased breaths and running sores 
is something intolerable. Since the hospital has been under the 
Dominion government many improvements have been effected, 
one being'the erection of a small mortuary chapel. Up to last 
year the dead lay among the living for thirty hours, after which 
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time they were carried to their lonely corner in the little grave- 
yard. 

The yearly grant for the Lazaretto is $3,000; $800 of this is 
a provision for the support of the nuns, $100 for the chaplain. 
One cannot help contrasting the salaries of those who minister 
to the soul with those who minister to the body; for among the 
government papers in Fredericton is one wherein is set down 
the amount of $640 as the sum yearly paid to a physician for 
his visits to the Lazaretto. When the sisters came the number 
of patients was but fifteen and the allowance was ample; now 
there are twenty-seven, and it is not easy to give them the com- 
forts they require. Still, the curé and the sisters coincide in 
speaking most warmly of the vast improvement felt in every 
way since the institution passed under the more generous ad- 
ministration of the Dominion government. 

It is not easy to give an idea of the impression produced by 
the first sight of the lepers. Strong men have fainted and turn- 
ed sick at the sight of such affliction. The ward first visited is 
that of the men. Here there are exemplified various stages of the 
disease. To an inexperienced eye some of these men look well 
and strong; but, alas! they will tell you that the deadly symp- 
toms are there, either in discoloration of the skin, swellings, con- 
tracted joints, or some other fatal sign. One of the surest indi- 
cations seems to be the contraction of the muscles between the 
thumb and index-finger ; this is said to be a peculiarity of the 
disease. The flesh sometimes becomes destitute of all feeling, 
is insensible to burns or cuts; in these cases there is great inter- 
nal suffering. 

There is now in the hospital a man whose aim in life seems 
to have been higher than that of his companions in misfortune, 
and whose habits are such that the offensive nature of the dis- 
ease causes him intense mental agony. He is in appearance 
strong and active, and his manner most prepossessing. He takes 
pleasure in gardening and reading, and plays the violin fairly 
well. In his case the fatal malady has broken out after lying 
dormant for three generations. The most pitiful object in the 
house is a young man who presents an aspect scarcely human ; he 
is swathed in flannel and seated ina chair near the stove ; his face 
and hands are covered with white scales ; his face, from which the 
nose has disappeared, is most fearfully distorted, and every now 
and then he gives a sort of whistling cough that seems to come 
from lungs in the last stage of decay. The sisters say that 
his whole body is a mass of these dry white scales, that keep 
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constantly falling off; in the morning his bed is covered with 
them. His voice, like his cough, though faint, is most thrilling, 
and haunts one for many days. Some little boys, too young to 
realize the blight that has fallen on their lives, are gay and happy, 
having a very keen appreciation of the culinary comforts of the 
hospital. Among the occupants of the men’s ward there is a 
look of listless sadness that one is glad to find absent from the 
faces of the women, who, with that facility for accommodating 
themselves to circumstances peculiar to the sex, have managed 
to give their apartments somewhat of a homelike aspect. Here 
they sew, knit, weave, and spin, and, when their strength permits, 
assist in the washing and nursing, for which work they are 
always paid. 

Among all the patients, male and female, there reigns a won- 
derful spirit of resignation; their devoted pastor and their no 
less devoted nurses have instilled a spirit of meekness and for- 
titude very foreign to their natures. They bow to God's will, 
and carry their cross, if not cheerfully, at least bravely. The 
fixed idea of each that his or her disease is not leprosy and is 
not incurable is a merciful hallucination ; for, with their comrades 
dying before them in all the agonies of strangulation or suffoca- 
tion, the prospect of the same ending to their own sufferings 
would be almost too much for human endurance calmly to con- 
template. It is not etiquette, when in the wards, to speak of 
leprosy—the word is considered insulting; it is “la maladie.” 
The revulsion of feeling since the favorable change in the man- 
agement of thc hospital and of the patients would be fraught with 
one dangerous result, unless checked by prudent surveillance. 
The friends and relations who from time to time come to visit 
their sick are not sufficiently afraid of the possibility of contagion, 
and would not sufficiently guard against it, if they were not checked 
by the rules of the institution. .An eminent Ottawa physician 
has given as his opinion that the disease may be inoculated, 
may be imparted through the close intercourse of domestic life; 
that some firesides where it has long been harbored would be 
dangerous resting-places, and that members of families predis- 
posed to the disease are those who are in the greatest danger of 
contracting it. 

There is now in the hospital a young married woman of gen- 
tle and melancholy mien. She left a little baby five months old, 
and entered here at twenty-eight to end her days in exile. Her 
sister,a dwarf of about thirty years of age, has all the appearance 
of a woman of seventy. Disfigured face, swollen and distorted 
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ulcerated mouth and tongue ; ghastly, rolling, sightless eyes ; fin- 
gers and toes from which the flesh has fallen; skin hard and 
glazed, and many ulcers, all call for compassion and sympathy. 
She lies on her little bed, suffering most intense and unceasing 
agony, choking for breath, smarting from internal sores, quiver- 
ing with pain, weak in body, but brave and strong in soul. 

We asked her did she wish to die. She faintly answered, 
“No, not if it were the will of le bon Dieu that she should suffer 
longer.” 

Day and night her prayers ascend—prayers for her good 
nurses, for the priest who has smoothed her weary path to the 
grave, for her fellow-sufferers, and for the holy souls. She never 
murmurs nor complains. To look at so frail a body, so covered 
with a loathsome outgrowth of decay, and to hear her earnestly, 
almost joyously, telling the praises of God, is indeed impressive. 
The sister in charge was reading the prayers for the sick at her 
bedside, and as ‘we looked she held up her little hands and 
smiled, as though to greet the angels; overcome, we turned 
away. 

One end of the men’s sleeping apartment has a large window 
opening toward the chapel. In this room the patients hear 
Mass. The chapel is small but exquisitely dainty. Its most no- 
ticeable ornament is a large and beautiful picture of Our Lady 
holding in her arms the Divine Infant—a copy from the cele- 
brated painting by Father Vasseur, S.J. 

Many theories have been held out as to the possible or pro- 
bable cause of the origin of leprosy in Tracadie. The people 
have a legend that early in the century a ship from Europe put 
into Caraquette harbor, and that Ursule and Isabelle Landry, 
natives of that place, washed for the sailors and became inocu- 
lated with the disease many years before they moved to Tra- 
cadie. Whatever value may | be attached to this theory, it ap- 
pears beyond a doubt that the” disease originated in this locality 
in these two Landry girls, and it is difficult to account for this 
fact unless the theory of inoculation be accepted. It is possible 
that some escaped (or unknown) leper from a lazaretto in Nor- 
way or in Trinidad may have passed through northeast New 
Brunswick, scattering the seeds of desolation and death in his 
pathway. 

Writers who assign the cause to be the poverty of the place 
are simply talking nonsense. Tracadie is not a lone sand-bank, 
nor do the dwellers therein subsist on half-decayed codfish. 
The district has not one family who are not comfortably housed 
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and clothed. The land has not been much cultivated, but it is 
not by any means poor, as the crops of those who have experi- 
mented in agriculture testify. The lumber district produces a 
fine growth of wood wherein is found game in abundance; the 
rivers abound in fish; over the sea and in the marshes large 
flocks of birds are constantly flying, so that there is a choice of 
food to be had .at very small cost. Were the country opened 
up by arailroad tapping the Intercolonial, and the place acces- 
sible to summer tourists, a different impression concerning it 
would soon gain ground. 

_ As it is, Tracadie is very quiet in its lovely beauty. Across 
the entrance to the bay stretches a high, red ridge of sand called 
the Dune; on this is a cluster of large white buildings that seem 
to rise abruptly from the waves. A little steamer plies busily 
from the harbor bar to a saw-mill on the shore. Here and there 
a sail-boat glides over the blue water. Great flocks of wild fowl 
fly screaming out to sea, and across the shining sand come the 
voices of children at play. 

Hark! there is the muffled toll of the conyent-bell. posed 
the hospital door, across the green lawn, and out to the gate 
moves a procession of men; they are lepers, and they carry a 
coffin. At the gate they stop: they may go no further. Hired 
hands then seize the coffin and bear it over the little bridge 
and along the stony beach. In one corner of the cemetery is an 
open grave ; around it are many mounds, each marked by a sim- 
ple wooden cross. The coffin of this last victim is lowered, the 
earth thrown in, the men turn away, and the blue waves plash- 
ing against the grass-grown bank sing the last requiem of the 
little sufferer. We might place above her head the epitaph of 
one of her fellow-countrymen—an exile from Grand-Pré—who 
sleeps i in Caraquette churchyard: “ Miseremini mei, , Saltem vos 


amici mei.’ ° 
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MOUNTAIN LEGENDS OF AUVERGNE. 


No part of France is so singularly beautiful as the mountain- 
ous region of Auvergne, which is crowned by a hundred extinct 
volcanoes so strange in outline, so wonderful in color, and en- 
circled by such wealth of vegetation, that the eye of the traveller 
is constantly experiencing fresh delight. The bristling peaks and 
cones are often bordered with high cliffs and columns of basalt, 
whose dark, rich hues are especially beautiful in the sunlight, and 
down their sides dash frequent torrents in successive cascades 
with extremely picturesque effect, that cut their way through the 
valley with a speed and roar that add to the wildness of the scene. 
You see scoriz and masses of black lava, and from the fis- 
sures of the earth gush forth hot springs and gases, and some- 
times smoke, it is said, that bespeak the volcanic nature of the 
soil. Strange perpendicular rocks spring suddenly up along 
your path as if shot up by some powerful nether agency. These 
tall, isolated Rochers, as they are called, are pierced with caverns 
and deep clefts well fitted for a place of refuge, and there are 
countless ravines, and dells, and bowls, and tiny cups, that seem 
expressly hollowed out among the mountains for a hermit, and 
many of them in fact are still redolent of the saintly anchorites 
of a bygone age who rivalled the Fathers of the Desert in the 
strange austerity of their lives. In one of these secluded dells 
on the confines of Auvergne lived to an advanced age St. 
Patrocle, who consecrated his life to prayer and the study of the 
Holy Scriptures, subsisting on coarse bread seasoned with salt, 
and drinking only water from a spring mingled with wild honey. 
And on the top of a lofty cliff that rises almost perpendicularly 
up from a narrow valley shut in by high mountains not far 
from Miallet, St. Caluppa more than a thousand years ago took 
refuge from the world. It seems only fit for the nest of an 
eagle. Even at this day it can only be scaled by means of a 
ladder. Caluppa, weaving together the vines and bushes that 
grew in the crevices, succeeded in reaching a hollow of the rock 
where he felt sure not a human being could come to disturb his 
meditations. Like another Stylite, he never descended from his 
column. He lived on the herbs and mosses that grew on the 
rocks, and while praying for water, that he might not be obliged 
to descend, drop by drop began to issue from the side of the 
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cliff, and, digging a little, a never-failing spring gushed forth, to 
his joy. Like Menalcas, in the writings of Theocritus, he could 
say: “I dwell in a beautiful cave in the hollow rock.” Only a 
deep chasm separated him from the mountain wall that enclosed 
the valley, so he was on a level with the tree-tops that fanned 
the air, where he could see the changes of foliage and varied in- 
sect life, which must have afforded no small amount of interest. 
The awful stillness was only broken by the winds, and the bab- 
bling brook beneath that in spring often broke into a roar, and 
the singing of the birds as they flew in circles around the cliff 
or fearlessly built their nests in his very cave. But that nature 
herself might not interrupt a higher converse, he hewed out an 
oratory where angels often came to unite their voices with his. 
At least the hermit’s hymns, freighted with mystic piety, float- 
ing up and down the narrow valley, echoed and re-echoed by 
the wall on either hand, the echoes strangely blending with his 
own voice, must have had the effect of something supernatural 
as heard from the depths of the shadowy ravine below. Per- 
haps it was the melody of some such angelic song that attracted 
the attention of a hunter or wandering herdsman one day at the 
matin hour, and, looking up, he discovered St. Caluppa at the en- 
trance of his cave with his arms extended to heaven. This being 
noised abroad, St. Avit, bishop of Clermont, came to see him, 
accompanied by St. Gregory of Tours, and at the foot of the 
cliff requested an account of his life, which the hermit obediently 
gave as he bent over the edge of the precipice. 

In the upper part of Auvergne among the oak forests at the 
north of Pontgibaud—the s/ve Pontictacenses—to this day a 
wild, hilly district full of sylvan beauty, stood the hermitage of 
St. 4milian in a glade of the forest, where he lived on the in- 
digenous products in such harmony with creation that the wild 
beasts, disarmed of their ferocity, loved and served him, and the 
birds sang with joy at his approach. A wild boar pursued by 
hunters taking refuge one day within his enclosure, the hounds 
paused at the door, as if not daring to enter. A huntsman soon 
came up, and, to his astonishment, found the boar lying quietly 
on the threshold, as if secure of protection. This was Bracchio, 
a young Thuringian in the service of Sigiswald, or Giwald, the 
Powerful, a prince of the Merovingian race, who built the feudal 
castle of Pontgibaud * (Gibaud being the Gallic form of Giwald) 
on a bed of lava that had streamed down from the conical Puy 


* This interesting castle, which was partly rebuilt in the fourteenth century, belonged at one 
time to the Lafayette family. 
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de Céme. St. milian, who was of noble birth, came forth and 
courteously invited this young bear of the German forests (the 
word Bracchio signifies a cub), to enter his hermitage, offered 
him some wild fruit, and spoke to him so sweetly of a life of soli- 
tude with God that Bracchio, greatly impressed, returned hither 
after the death of Sigiswald, and spent three years under the 
hermit’s spiritual direction, learning the Psalter by heart and 
acquiring a knowledge of the religious life. St. Amilian, dying 
at the age of ninety, bequeathed his hermitage to St. Bracchic, 
who, obtaining a grant of land from Ramichilde, daughter of 
Sigiswald, built a monastery on the spot where he had been con- 
verted. He afterwards became abbot of Menat, one of the old- 
est religious houses in Auvergne, the remains of which may still 
be seen on the banks of the Sioule—a house which Louis le 
Débonnaire took under his special protection, and where St. 
Benedict of Aniane spent considerable time. 

Further to the east, near Thiers, is another high cliff, to 
which, at a still more remote period, fled St. Sirenat in a time 
of violent persecution. It was then in the heart of a dense for- 
est. Near the top of this cliff is an almost inaccessible cave 
where the saint took up his abode, the secret of which was only 
confided to his followers, who came to the foot for spiritual 
counsel and to supply his limited wants. Hither came St. 
Genés (the first of that name, there being three saints of Au- 
vergne called Genés, one of whom was bishop of Clermont), a 
young Greek of illustrious descent, who had been baptized at 
Arles by St. Trophime, and was now brought by his mother to 
St. Sirenat at the command of an angel. When they arrived at 
the foot of the cliff St. Genés climbed up to the cave without any 
difficulty, the rock softening like wax under his feet, which left 
their imprint to mark the way of his ascent, as may be seen to 
this day. St. Genés, being martyred for the faith at the age of 
eighteen, was buried by St. Sirenat in the forest. St. Avit after- 
wards erected a church over his grave with a monastery adjoin- 
ing, and there is still a curious old church at Thiers that bears 
his name. 

Not far from Thiers is Montboissier, whose ancient castle on 
the summit gave its name to an old baronial family from which 
sprang Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny. It bore for its de- 
vice the defiant words, Nunquam impune. The oldest lord of 
Montboissier whose name is known was Hugues Maurice I., 
surnamed the Décousu, who lived in the middle of the tenth 


century. Returning from a pilgrimage to Rome in the year 96a 
VOL. XXXVI.—48 
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with his wife Isengarde, he founded, by way of expiation for his 
sins, the noted Benedictine abbey of San Michele della Chiusa, 
one of the most remarkable religious monuments in Piedmont, 
and the most striking feature of the landscape as you approach 
Turin, crowning as it does the lofty Monte Pirchiriano with its 
massive towers and battlements. And coming to his domains in 
Auvergne, he built a priory at Cunlhat in commemoration of 
his journey. His great-grandson, Peter Maurice, who bore the 
title of Prince of Montboissier, was a man of uncommon piety, 
and after his death his wife, Reingarde de Sémur, became a nun 
in the celebrated monastery of Marcigny, founded by her kins- 
man, St. Hugues de Sémur, abbot of Cluny. There is a touching 
account of her going by night to weep for the last time at her 
husband’s tomb, and the next day, after giving alms to all the 
poor of the neighborhood, setting off for the convent, attend- 
ed by a train of gallant knights and lords, who endeavored 
by their prayers and tears to change her resolution. But she. 
only replied as she reached the gate: “ Do you return to the 
world. As for me, I go to God.” She died in the odor of sanc- 
tity, June 24, 1135. Her son, Peter the Venerable, has recordéd 
her beautiful dying prayer: ‘‘O Lord Jesus Christ, I well know 
where this my mortal frame will be lodged. It will find an abode 
in the earth. But what place of refuge wilt thou this night af- 
ford my soul? Who will receive or comfort it? No one can 
do it but thyself, O my Saviour. Into thy hands I commend thy 
creature. I am a most ungrateful sinner, but I now beg of thee 
that mercy which I have always implored, and to thee I com- 
mend both soul and body.” Of St. Reingarde’s eight children 
Peter de Montboissier, to whom posterity has confirmed the title 
of Venerable, became abbot of Cluny; Ponce, abbot of Véze- 
lay; Jourdain, abbot of La Chaise Dieu; and Armand, abbot 
of Manglieu. It is pleasant to know that the high and puissant 
family of Montboissier, that has given to the church bishops, 
archbishops, canons, abbots, and abbesses, and to the kingdom 
of France generals, admirals, ambassadors, and governors of 
provinces, is not yet extinct. There are several branches, like 
that of Canillac, which are still among the leading families in this 
part of France. 

At a considerable distance south of Thiers, on the upper side 
of Lake Chambon, is the gloomy gorge of Chaudefour, bristling 
with sharp rocks, like spires, which leads to a rough, picturesque 
region, in the midst of which is Mt. Cornadore, with the village 
of St. Nectaire le Haut on one side. Here is an interesting 
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Romanesque church of the twelfth century, one of the most 
prominent objects in the beautiful landscape, in which once stood 
the tombs of St. Nectaire and his fellow-laborers, St. Auditeur 
and St. Baudéme. Near by are the ruins of the old baronial 
castle of St. Nectaire, which has many historical and romantic 
associations. Several bishops and marshals of France sprang 
from this house, among whom was Antoine de St. Nectaire, 
bishop of Puy, who took so active a part in quelling the distur- 
bances of the sixteenth century. 

St. Nectaire, from whom the castle and village derive their 
name, was the first Christian missionary to this region. In his 
day the country around was covered with a virgin forest sacred 
to the Druids, in the midst of which stood the sacred oak, the 
mysterious symbol of their divinity, like the Chéne Irminsul that 
Charlemagne had cut down in the country of the Saxons.: The 
finest woods in Auvergne still grow in the vicinity of Murol, 
which is not far off, and on Mt. Cornadore, where the saint: bold- 
ly established himself, are still to be seen granite dolmens and 
other druidical remains. The country in general was then in 
possession of the Romans, but the Druids had taken refuge in 
the most inaccessible mountains and forests, where they carried 
on their rites and excited the people, the mass of whoni clung 
to them with persistency, to continued resistance. It was among 
the mountains of Auvergne, it will be remembered, that the 
mighty Cesar met with his greatest defeat in Gaul, and it was 
here that the early Christian missionaries also encountered the 
greatest opposition. 

A little to the east of St. Nectaire, near the junction of the 
Couse with the Allier, is Issoire, where St. Austremoine was 
martyred, one of the seven bishops sent to Gaul in apostolic 
times, believed to have been one of the seventy-two disciples— 
him to whom Jesus said: “ Let the dead bury their dead; but 
go thou and preach the kingdom of God.” He was from Em- 
maus, and the father he wished to bury bore the name of Judah. 
His mother’s name was Anna. He witnessed the life, death, and 
ascension of Christ, and was afterwards sent into Gaul by St. 
Peter. With him came St. Nectaire, whom the Prince of the 
Apostles had raised from the dead ; St. Mamet, who has given 
his name to a village of Upper Auvergne where he labored ; St. 
Sirenat, who carried the Gospel to Thiers ; St. Antoinet, or An- 
tonin, who built the first church at Compains near Besse ; and 
St. Mary, or Marius, the great apostle of the mountains: St. 
Austremoine was the first bishop of Clermont, but in his old age: 
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he retired to a religious house he had established at Issoire, 
afterwards destroyed by the Saracens. 

There is no doubt but semi-monastic institutions were found- 
ed in Auvergne at the very introduction of Christianity. The 
first Christians, surrounded by enemies, naturally combined to- 
gether for mutual support, and they sanctified their pursuits by 
daily exercises of piety. Especially those destined for the sacred 
office of the priesthood were withdrawn from the dangerous in- 
fluences of paganism and trained in retirement. The first mis- 
sionaries found such associations already established among the 
Druids, who had colleges in ‘the forests remote from the world, 
and they no doubt saw the advantage of similar institutions. It 
was some such organization that St. Austremoine founded in.a fer- 
tile valley on the banks of the Couse. It was here, when he suffer- 
ed martyrdom, that he first found a grave, but his remains were 
afterwards removed to Volvic by St. Avit, and at a still later 
day were taken to the abbey of Mozat, borne on the shoulder of 
Pepin II., King of Aquitaine, who was clothed in royal robes, 
but with head and feet made bare out of respect to the sacred 
relics, notwithstanding the severity of the winter. 

South of Issoire is the valley of St. Florine, so named from a 
holy maiden who, to escape from an enemy, sprang across the 
Couse (not the same stream on which St. Austremoine built his 
monastery, but another branch of the Allier *) from one tall cliff 
to another, leaving the impress of her feet on both rocks. On 
one of them are still to be seen the remains of an old church sur- 
rounded by graves, where her relics, after they were removed to 
Mazoire, used to be borne in procession every year on her festi- 
val, which is sacredly observed by the neighboring villages on 
the first of May. 

Still further to the south, on the other side of the Allier, 
lived St. Bonnite, a simple peasant girl who watched over the 
geese belonging to the villagers of Alvier. She had great devo- 
tion to St. Julian of Brioude, and on her way one day to pray at 
his tomb, where she often went, leaving her geese in the pasture, 
she found the Allier so swollen that no boat was willing to ven- 
ture across. Whereupon she knelt down upon the shore and, in 
the pious simplicity of her heart, prayed with many tears that 
she might be enabled to cross, and an angel descended from 
heaven and led her through the deep, strong current, which 
parted before them. This poor gooseherd at her death was 


* Couse'is the generdl name of a mountain stream in Auvergne, as that of Gave is in the 
Pyrenees, but there are three small rivers that seem, par exce//ence, to bear this name. 
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borne to Brioude with as much reverence as if she had been of 
noble birth, and buried in the same church where she had so 
often prayed at the tomb of St. Julian. 

Going up another branch of the Allier, you come to a beau- 
tiful valley beyond Massiac watered by the Alagnon and sur- 
rounded by basaltic cliffs. In this region are two pretty vil- 
lages, one called St. Mary le Plain because it stands in the valley, 
and the other St. Mary le Creux because it is in a hollow of the 
mountains. It was here among the forests of Mt. Journal that 
St. Mary, or Marius, one of the companions of St. Austremoine, 
came to exercise the duties of his ministry. The valley where 
he first settled was exposed to cold winds and in winter covered 
with snow, but the place to which he withdrew for greater safety 
was still more severe. This was a cliff further back in the forest, 
where he had found a cave. Here he ended his days. St. Aus- 
tremoine, hearing that his end was approaching, took St. Mamet 
with him and set out for the forest of Mt. Journal, but on the 
way he saw St. Mary’s soul borne to heaven in great triumph by 

a multitude of angels. The saint, in fact, was dead when they 
arrived, and they placed his body in a sepulchre at St. Mary le 
Creux, over which a church was afterwards built. Near by is a 
sacred spring to which the people still resort, and beside it is 
a great rock, called the “‘ Chaise de St. Mary,” from which the 
saint used to preach like another Baptist in the wilderness. His 
remains were afterwards taken to Mauriac, where there is a beau- 
tiful church dedicated to his memory, though more generally 
known by the name of Notre Dame des Miracles from its won- 
drous Madonna, one of the greatest places of pilgrimage in the 
province. St. Mary is in great repute everywhere in Auvergne, 
and there are numerous churches of his name, one of which is at 
Besseyre, where the mountaineers go in crowds to commend 
their herds to his protection. Not far from Mauriac is a high 
mountain called Puy Mary, in which eight streams take rise that 
water as many beautiful valleys. The herdsmen never fail to 
tell the traveller that eight curés of the parishes around can sit 
back to back on the top of this mountain, each in his own parish. 

Out of the valley of Royat, not far from Clermont, springs the 
Rocher de St. Mart, a picturesque cliff commanding a fine view 
of the Puy du Chatel with its successive belts of cherry-trees, 
vines, and chestnut woods; and the pretty stream of Tiretaine 
winding beneath, with old paper-mills on its banks established 
here in the thirteenth century. It was to this place that St. Mar- 
tius, a noble Gallo-Roman, came in the sixth century and hewed 
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out a cell in the cliff with seats and a couch of rock on which to 
repose. It was then an utter wilderness, but is now noted for 
. its thermal springs, and the charm of the place is fast disappear- 
ing before the march of modern improvements. A hotel already 
stands on the sacred cliff of St. Mart, and the clamor of tongues 
is to be heard where once rose the peaceful hermit’s evening 
hymn. But there is still a fragment of the monastery he found- 
ed in the valley for the benefit of those who followed him hither. 
St. Gregory of Tours relates that a man who had come to the 
neighborhood like a bird of prey, taking advantage of St, Mart’s 
excessive mildness, was in the habit of stealing the vegetables of 
the convent garden. The saint caught sight of him one night 
just as he had filled his sack with the choicest produce, and, sum- 
moning the gardener, told him an animal was ravaging his beds. 
The gardener found the thief entangled among some brambles, 
and, filled with the spirit of the holy abbot, said : “ Be not afraid, 
my friend. The master has sent me to your aid.” He then re- 
leased him, placed his sack of fruit and vegetables on his shoul- 
ders, and, opening the gate, continued: “ Go in peace, and return 
here no more.” 

The mountains of Auvergne are subject to the Cers, or Ecirs 
—the Circius of Diodorus Siculus, whose description of these 
winds is so accurate. They are especially violent in winter, and 
may be compared in their effects to the fierce winds of Norway 
and the hurricanes of the tropics. They last several days at a 
time, and those who have the misfortune to be overtaken by them 
at a distance from any habitation are exposed to the greatest 
peril. Pedestrians and horsemen are often swept away by their 
violence, and carriages and loaded wains overthrown. Clouds 
of driving snow blind man and beast, so they lose their way and 
are often carried over precipices or buried in the drifts. From 
the foggy evenings of autumn till the clear nights of spring-time 
the bells of the mountain churches are rung to guide the wan- 
derer—a pious custom handed down from the monks of the old- 
en time, whose establishments were for the most part on high 
mountains or in wild regions where they had constant oppor- 
tunities of exercising their charity to travellers, especially by 
night, when a horrid datkness encompassed the paths through 
the forests and narrow gorges. Then-the young and vigorous 
brethren, like the monks of St. Bernard in our day, used to go 
forth to succor those who were benighted or overtaken by 
storms, while the bell in the highest tower of the monastery an- 
nounced far and wide a port of safety. The monks, too, con- 
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structed roads along the mountain-sides overlooking perilous 
ravines, and built bridges over rivers and torrents, as over the 
Sioule at Menat and Ebreuil, over the Allier at St. Ilpise and 
Lavofite, over the Dordogne at Bort, over the Senoire at Ba- 
jasse, etc., some of which still exist and excite wonder on ac- 
count of their solidity. They were, in fact, at the head of all pub- 
lic labors of the kind, and often, when the lord of the manor was 
too poor for the necessary constructions, the monks of some 
neighboring priory would set forth with their escarcelles on a 
quest for the means, and even labored with their own hands. 
Piety in those days came to the aid of civilization. Works of 
public utility had a sacred character, and, like all works of cha- 
rity, were considered beneficial to the soul. Sums of money were 
often left by will to complete a road or bridge, the testator tak- 
ing care to add that it was done for the remdde de son dme, as 
when in 1286 Bertrand de la Tour d’Auvergne bequeathed thirty 
livres Tournois to repair roads and bridges in the province, and in 
1340 the dauphin of Auvergne left fifty sous Tournois to aid in the 
construction of the bridge at Vieille Brioude, and as many more 
for the Pont St. Esprit over the Rhone. And when the bridge 
was completed the abbot, or prior, or the chaplain of the castle 
came forth to solemnly bless it and pray for its preservation 
from the source of all evil. Sometimes a cross was set up at one 
end, where the pilgrim stopped to rest and say, perhaps, a prayer 
to St. Julian, the patron of travellers, or the mendicant awaited 
some charitable passer-by. Such crosses became places of asy- 
lum by a decree of the Council of Clermont in 1095, and the 
oppressed serf often sought refuge and safety from the anger of 
his lord at the foot of one of these blessed symbols of mercy. 

It was, in fact, to the monks of these mountains that the peo- 
ple of Auvergne were indebted for their rescue from complete 
barbarism after the country was overrun by the Goths and Huns, 
and the Saracens, and the Normans, and nearly every. trace of 
Latin civilization effaced. And how fully the people realized the 
advantage of living under monastic protection is shown by their 
eagerness to settle around the religious houses, both of men and 
women. The greater part of the towns and villages in Auvergne 
owe their origin to some abbey or priory, such as Brioude, Bel- 
laigne, Cournon, Chaumont, Mauriac, Menat, Mozat, Manglieu, 
Ménétrol, Montsalvy, Lavofite, Les Chases, La Chaise Dieu, Orci- 
val, St. Gilbert, St. Nectaire, St. Pourgain, etc., etc. The monks, 
as far as they could, protected their vassals from pillage, cap- 
tivity, and famine, and frequently obtained their exemption from 
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oppressive taxes and contributions to the wars, as was the case 
with the abbot of Aurillac in the wars on the Spanish frontier. 
So in the time of the English freebooters the abbot of St. Allyre 
built a strong wall around the village of Nebouzat, capable of 
resisting the engines of war, the cyclopean remains of which are 
still to be seen. And as late as the reign of Louis XIV. the 
abbess of St. Elache induced the king to sanction the custom of 
his predecessors to exempt the villages in her neighborhood 
from taxes and the burden of having soldiers quartered on them. 

The monks, too, were foremost in agricultural improvements. 
The introduction of nutritious vegetables, better fruit, and choice 
seeds of all kinds, as well as tools to make labor easier, was in 
those rude times an inestimable benefit. It is to the abbey of 
Mozat that Lower Auvergne owes the propagation of the wal- 
nut-tree, now the source of so much profit. The monks used 
to extract oil from the nuts, not only for their own use but to 
send in large quantities to Cluny. The Benedictines of Lavofite 
brought vines from Burgundy, and planted vineyards along the 
banks of the Allier, now purple with the grape. The monks 
of Pébrac not only set out vines but introduced new fruit-trees 
from other countries. And those of Aurillac, La Chaise Dieu, 
and Mauriac improved the native breed of cattle by importa- 
tion and exchange. The abbey of La Chaise Dieu especially 
encouraged the cultivation of grain and vegetables of all kinds. 
In short, the benefit of the monks to the people and the country 
at large was incalculable. They gave alms at the gate, distrib- 
uted medicines, opened schools, administered consolation to the 
soul, and enforced the obligations of morality and religion. The 
office of almoner was always one of the most sacred in the con- 
vent, and that of hosteller, whose duty it was to receive guests, 
was equally respected. 

Nor were the inhabitants in those days ungrateful. They 
aided with pious enthusiasm in building churches over the tombs 
of the confessors of the faith as well as the ancient martyrs, giv- 
ing not only the help of their own hands but the use of their 
beasts of burden, and supplying the laborers with milk from their 
cows and clothing from their sheep. The very women and chil- 
dren considered it a priyilege to aid in building a house for God 
and his saints, and the masons and carpenters were popularly 
called the /ogeurs du bon Dieu. 

And the people consecrated the benefits of monastic charity 
by innumerable pious legends. They maintained, for instance, 
that after Abbot Jehan de Montmajour gave all his wheat to the 
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poor in a time of famine the granaries of his convent of St. Al- 
lyre were always full, however unfruitful the year. When Abbot 
Jehan died the arms of his family were, according to custom, 
graven on his tomb, but the monks soon discovered that the 
heraldic emblems had been effaced and three loaves carved in 
their stead. They could not for some time find out who had 
done this. The story got abroad, and a poor old man who had 
often been fed by Abbot Jehan when in need declared he had 
seen in a vision of the night a luminous hand carving the new 
armorial ensigns on the tomb. At which the monks ceased their 
researches and left the symbolic loaves on the family shield. 

Strange legends are the natural inflorescence of this singular 
region, and they have a double charm and significance when 
heard in the places where they had their origin—places that har- 
monize with the extraordinary and supernatural. Some of these 
we have alluded to, but they are numberless and spring up, like 
wild flowers, at every step in these mountains. There is the 
fountain of St. Marcel, for instance, in which the saint of that 
name washed his own head when cut off by the pagans, and then 
carried it to the church where he wished to be buried. And it 
is told of St. Procule, of an illustrious family in these mountains, 
that, having had her head cut off by an enraged suitor from 
whom she had escaped to the wilderness, she took up her head, 
and, singing a song of triumph in honor of the Heavenly Bride- 
groom, carried it to the church where she had been accustomed 
to go for her devotions. 

But the most extraordinary of these legends, perhaps, is that 
of the priory church of St. Marie des Chases, which appeared one 
day to the delighted gaze of the people without its being built by 
human hands. The legend says that when the Angelic Church 
of Notre Dame du Puy was completed St. Ann descended from 
heaven to see the palace of her daughter. Pleased with its as- 
pect, she seized the hammer of the master-mason, and, taking her 
flight, landed on the summit of the Durande. Then turning to- 
wards Auvergne, where she thought there was no church worthy 
of the Queen of Heaven, she hurled the hammer of the mason, 
saying : 

“ Au lieu ot ce marteau chéera, 
Une église s’élévera.” * 


The hammer fell a league distant, in a wild valley on the right 


# Where this shall land 
A church shall stand, 
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bank of the Allier, and instantly there sprang from the earth, 
beautiful as a flower, a Romanesque church that is still entire 
and well worth visiting on account of its curious sculptures, 
though they are considerably defaced. You see demons, with a 
horrid grin of joy, dragging souls to hell by means of an enor- 
mous rope. And one, with flames issuing from his hands, is car- 
rying a mother and child on his shoulders. Above kneels Mary 
with folded hands at the pierced feet of Christ, to whom a beau- 
tiful angel is directing the way to a multitude of souls rising 
from the dark grave at the sound of a great trump. Adjoining 
this church was built a priory, now in ruins, that was under the 
jurisdiction of the abbey of St. Pierre des Chases, which stood 
on the other side of the river. This abbey was one of the old- 
est religious houses for women in Auvergne. It was founded 
in the Carlovingian age, some say by the wife of Claude, lord of 
Chanteuge. It was here hung the miraculous Christ so long 
honored in this province. And here stood the tomb of St. 
Petronius, bishop of Mende, who had ordered in his will that 
his body should be buried in the church the bells of which would 
be found ringing of themselves, Accordingly, he was borne 
from one parish to another, finding all the bells dumb, till he 
reached a height overlooking the beautiful Vallon des Chases, 
where the convent bells were heard in full peal, though the nuns 
were at dinner. The abbess sent to the church to know what so 
unusual a summons meant, and before the altar stood a vested 
priest ready to say Mass, and the bells were ringing most mys- 
teriously of themselves. At this report all the nuns hastened to 
the choir, but they found only the sacerdotal garments before 
the altar. ‘There was no priest there. The funeral cortége soon 
arrived, and from the mutual explanations it became evident this 
was the place where the holy bishop wished to be buried. Ac- 
cordingly, they placed his sacred remains in the Chapel of the 
Rosary. 

The abbey of Les Chases stood on the banks of the Allier in 
a beautiful, romantic valley shut in between the impetuous tor- 
rent on the one hand and two enormous basaltic cliffs on the 
other, a place admirably adapted for the solitude of monastic 
life. Like all monasteries bearing the name of St. Peter, at 
least in Auvergne, it was immediately dependent on the Holy 
See. From the beginning the constitution was aristocratic, it 
being destined for ladies of quality, who were obliged to prove 
six generations of nobility both on the paternal and maternal 
side. Like the Carthusians, they lived in separate abodes grouped 
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around the cloister and church, whence the name of Chases 
(case), or habitations. There was a second grade of sisters, 
called seurs blanches from the veil of white linen which they 
wore over a habit of black serge. They were employed in 
domestic affairs, and took no part in the elections or govern- 
ment of the house. The abbey was distinguished for its riches 
and prerogatives. Under its jurisdiction were eight priories, 
which were annually visited by the abbess, and the prioress of 
each house went to the abbey every year to attend a general 
chapter of the nuns, and likewise at the death of the abbess in 
order to elect her successor. In the sixteenth century, how- 
ever, most of these priories were suppressed on account of their 
isolation and exposure to pillage during the wars. Their reve- 
nues were then added to those of the mother-house. Even 
when abbatial privileges were curtailed in the houses of monks 
the abbey of Les Chases succeeded in obtaining favors from the 
crown. Louis XII. acknowledged it to be a royal foundation 
made by his ancestor Charlemagne, and took it under his own 
protection. Thirty-seven abbesses of noble blood reigned like 
queens over this house and its eight priories. Among them 
were two ladies of the Lafayette family. Gabrielle de Lafayette 
was abbess in 1531, and Isabella de Lafayette in 1563. The nuns 
could inherit and transmit, contrary to the ancient custom of 
regarding those as dead ina civil sense who had buried them- 
selves for ever from the world. A curious old register, kept in 
the language of the province, contained a list of the bequests 
and foundations. Among these were rations of food and other 
supplies, such as oil, candles, wine, etc., which were distributed, 
by a claustral dignitary called the annualitre, on certain days 
that were indicated in the register. M. Armand de Langeac, 
knight, for instance, who was buried at the abbey, by a founda- 
tion in his will gave each nun two pounds of fresh meat every 
year on St. Augustine’s day. And one of the nuns themselves 
left a foundation for a /oura of oil to each member of the house 
on the festival of St. Benedict. Besides which four /ouras of 
oil were given them either in Advent or Lent. And during the 
Christmas holidays they were allowed a pint of milk each, with 
fifteen oudlies, or cakes. On the festival of St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary they were entitled to unusual cheer in the shape of a por- 
tion of veal and fresh pork, two links of sausage, half of a 
chicken, and some mustard, with a pichey of wine at dinner and a 
paucha at supper. We read, too, that a pichey of white wine was 
given once a week to the sewurs blanches. 
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The abbey of Les Chases is now a desolate spot. Bushes and 
brambles grow in the courts where once paced the high-born 
daughters of Auvergne, and the walls are falling, stone by 
stone, into the river that sweeps around the base. The very air 
is full of melancholy that weighs on the soul. 





MODERN GERMAN RELIGIOUS POETS. 


It is a curious and interesting history, that of the German 
mind. -He makes a great mistake who believes the German to 
be in general bold in his opinions and aggressive in maintaining 
them. On the contrary, he is simple, modest, distrustful, tender- 
hearted, and, for these reasons, subject to be led. His lack of 
confidence in himself, his dissatisfaction with himself, have led 
him into imitations not only unlike himself but far below what 
he could have wrought if he had followed only such guidance 
as was afforded by God and the genii of his native land. Those 
who are acquainted with the Minnesong have seen what the 
German mind could do under these benign influences. Their 
song arose not less sweet and more pure than that of Lesbos in 
the times of Alczeus and Sappho. Like these ancient songsters, 
the Minnesingers, ignorant of letters, were educated only in the 
love of religion and patriotism.~ Their music was ineffably 
sweet, and it ceased only when, first under Luxemburg and 
afterwards under Hapsburg rule, the human was placed before 
the eternal and the worship of man substituted for the worship 
of God. Blind as was the guidance of Luther, it was that of one 
powerful, bold, and blatant. It has led hither and thither, every- 
where except to felicity and truth. Its precedent has given au- 
thorization to other guidances of many sorts, and the struggles 
that have engaged that German mind during three hundred 
years have reminded of the tremendous but vain wars of the 
Titans. Pelion has been piled upon Ossa, yet the heights of 
Olympus have still towered far above in security, serene even in 
the midst of solemn commiseration. 

Not that the German is not brave. He is the impersonation 
of bravery. Under a leader in whom he trusts he will fight 
until his shield is battered and*his sword broken, and then, with 
his face coyered with sweat and with smiles, he will die. The 
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difficulty with the German has been that, knowing not his native 
strength, he feels that he must have a leader, and that in his 
choice of leaderships he has made mistakes wherein his heroic 
vigor, his most manful endeavors, have failed of happy result. 
‘ On the other hand, the Irishman, brave as he, simple-hearted 
as he, has never voluntarily subjected his native independence 
except to a guidance known to be competent and authoritative. 
‘For three hundred years and more he has been the out-and-out 
freeman in the Old World—a freeman, we mean, who, not counting 
above their worth material possessions, acknowledges only one 
King over aii his being: the King who dwells in heaven and 
who has one, and but one, vicegerent upon earth. In the exer- 
cise of this independence he has not grown rich in worldly 
goods, nor held sinecure offices in courts, nor stood among the 
favorites around great thrones; but, along with his countrymen 
of both sexes, he has been the most cheerful-hearted of all man- 
kind, the bravest, faithfulest apostle of true liberty—that only 
liberty worth having by a dweller upon this earth. 

But it is of the German that we are now to speak, and of the 
various guides to whom, in his distrustfulness of himself, he has 
consecutively submitted. In a former article we spoke of Opitz, 
of Silesia, who sought to engraft upon German stock slips from the 
tastes and sentiments of the French; and we saw how, under 
Bodmer and the Swiss school, a portion of the German mind 
went back to ancient Greece for its models. We saw how in 
the struggle between these rivals the French at last, led by 
Rousseau, and especially by Voltaire, prevailed, and Germany, 
if it could, seemed as if gladly it would become a mere colony 
of France. It is wonderful how long postponed has been the 
nationalism of the Germans. It is even yet far behind that of 
other peoples. A Protestant historian of German literature, 
himself a German,* thus laments the proclivity of his country- 
men for foreign imitations: 


“ We always take an interest in that particular foreign thing which har- 
monizes most, at the moment, with the degree of our culture and with our 
own state of mind. When our understanding began to free itself from the 
narrow bonds of faith the wise and enlightened ancients were our models. 
When feeling, which had been entirely neglected or ill-managed, rose in 
rebellion against the tyranny of a superficial rationality, the middle ages 
in their turn were compelled to serve for models. When the German 
attained to a consciousness of his clumsiness he surrendered himself to the 
nimble-footed Frenchman. When, in his sluggish political slumbers, he 
dreamed dreams, the images of England or America, or of the ancient re- 


. * Menzel, 
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publics, thronged around him. When at length he felt the inconve- 
nience and unnaturalness of his old Frankish habits, his instincts must 
lead him back again to Grecian airiness—nay, even to nudity. When, by 
destiny and disaster, he had sunk in poverty, the material prosperity of the 
Britons must needs be his model!” 


The allusion in the last sentence is mainly intended for Klop- 
stock—the name of a great and a good man, a patriot, a would- 
be Christian, searching throughout a long life to find how best: 
to honor God and his native land. Like Lessing and like Schil- 
ler, Klopstock, a native of Saxony, had been reared in the tenets 
of the Lutheran faith and had been intended for their preacher. 
But he had a heart too sensitive, an imagination too vivid, to be- 
come a leader in the propagation of the fierce dogmas of the 
founder of the faith then prevailing especially in the north of 
Germany. Pious indeed he was even when a young student in 
college, but whilst there he was meditating the giving expres- 
sion to his religious emotions in song rather than from the pul- 
pit. Early had he grown to prefer the Swiss to the Silesian 
schools, the Greeks to the French. But by this time yet another 
foreign influence had been felt in Germany, and Klopstock was 
destined to become its most distinguished recipient. A people 
nearer home, kindred, similar in religious faith, but hitherto not 
well known to the Germans, came forward to take in the Ger- 
man heart the place once held by the French. The death with- 
out issue of Queen Anne of England, and the profession by the 
heir-apparent of James II. of a faith that had been proscribed by 
Parliament, brought, in the person of George I., a German prince 
to the English throne. This event served to lead the two peo- 
ples into-closer acquaintance and friendship. England had been 
through the tutelage of French manners and ideas, and was 
slowly returning to those of her simpler and better foretime. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, unappreciated on its first appearance, 
was beginning to rise to its proper place among the great epics 
of the world. Sombre as was the tone of its piety, it was now 
falling gratefully upon religious minds because it was the only 
great religious song that had been sung during the ages of fri- 
volity and ribaldry. We have seen how religious by nature is 
the German mind. When the cheerful, joyous lays of the Minne- 
singer were hushed the yearnings of that mind must find utter- 
ance in another form, and the hymn, solemn, sometimes almost 
despairing, took their places. For song—song to be accompanied 
by the lyre, the oldest, most poetic form of poesy—was ever the 
favorite, most facile and abundant form of expression to the 
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German imagination ; and when it coul@ not break forth blithe 
and gladsome like the lays of the gentle, devout Lovers of the 
Hohenstauffen age, it must pour forth in the lawless amorous- 
ness of the Lesbian and the thoughtless gayety of the French, or 
in wailings for the loss of a confident faith in the purposes of 
Heaven, in a life everlasting beyond the tomb, and the infallible 
way that leads to its inheritance. 

Klopstock had grown up in habitual study and admiration of 
the Greeks. Like all his countrymen, who had not yet believed 
in the necessity or the possibility of developing national pecu- 
liarity and identity, he sought to make the forms of Grecian 
poesy (perfect in their kind and for their purposes) available for 
the exaltation of the Christian religion as he understood it, and 
the liberty and independence of his country. These are the 
themes of his Messias and his odes. The /aradise Lost captivated 
his devout mind, and he conceived the idea of producing a work 
in his native tongue that would rival it as well as Paradise Re- 
gained in rendering worship to God and praise to the Saviour of 
mankind. The Messias, the first eminently great work in Ger- 
man literature, must of course fall below its great model; but it 
imparted a mighty impulse towards the deliverance of the intel- 
lect of his country from Gallic control. Discarding the Alex- 
andrines of the French, substituting in his epic the Greek hexa- 
meter and in his lyrical pieces the Sapphic and Alcaic rhythms, 
he succeeded in throwing off the foreign yoke that pressed most 
heavily and abjectly, and invoked the genius of the pure ages of 
living Greece. This was a bold step and amounted to a great 
advance in the purposes which this true patriot had in his mind. 
It was as far as any except a consummate genius could proceed 
in the times of universal subservience. As he deserved, Klor- 
stock, even in early youth, became the delight and the pride of 
his countrymen. For he came in advance of those more illus- 
trious names, Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing. The German peo- 
ple, at heart patriotic and religious, shed tears like good boys 
and girls over tender children’s stories, as they read verses upon 
verses on the two great themes of the love and contemplation 
of those who fear God and love their country. It was well for 
them that they overestimated his genius. For this estimate 
served to develop the self-respect that had long been in abey- 
ance, and, if not more effectively than Lessing’s terrible sarcasm, 
as much so at least, it tended to the conviction not only that a 
German could not become a Frenchman, but that by so trying 
he made himself only ridiculous, not to say contemptible. Imi- 
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tators, mere imitators, fall, as they should always, below their 
models. When Klopstock came to be known—and this was very 
early in his career—the German somehow grew less ashamed of 
his native clumsiness and tender-heartedness. He had already 
found that he could not bow, and dance, and pirouette like the 
supple enthusiast of the south ; but what to do with his ponde- 
rosity and his “ country-raised ” ways he had not found. Turn- 
ing his back upon city-life, wherein he had been laughed at, he 
might have relapsed into the barbaric manners of his ancestors 
who, both sexes together, disported innocently, though half-naked, 
on the hillsides and in the streams that flowed amid their val- 
leys. 

But for Klopstock! Not a great poet like Milton, yet he 
was a German of the Germans. Not ashamed of his origin, 
thankful if not proud, he imparted his gratitude to his country- 
.men and led them to feel that their best destiny was to cultivate 
what they found at home instead of importing exotic plants such 
as the German soil, unused to them, knew not how to grow. 
The reader of Klopstock, profuse as he is through very many 
years of assiduous work, may sometimes tire in the midst of the 
multitude of his pious and patriotic ejaculations; but when his 
studies of him are over he will look- back upon him with fond- 
ness, and feel that respect that mankind always feel for one who 
has first broken the shackles of his countrymen and bidden them 
look to themselves, next to God, for that independent develop- 
ment without which no nation is worthy of separate and distin- 
guished mention among mankind. It is touching even now to 
read of the honors that were paid to him both while he was liv- 
“ing and after he was dead. For ages that people, so slow to un- 
derstand their strength and their destiny, had been yearning for 
they knew not what. When one had arisen and sung in praise 
of fatherland in the true spirit of an ardent, faithful lover of 
fatherland, old and young, both sexes, all conditions, hailed him 
as a deliverer and gave him such a support as no literary man, 
excepting Sir Walter Scott, ever received from his contempo- 
raries. He lived to near fourscore years, from youth to age 
loyal to Heaven and country. A Catholic may well wish that 
instead of the marsh-lands of northern Saxony he had been 
born in the sweet south that has ever remained faithful to the 
church; but he cannot withhold admiration for a career that, 
though expended in the far, unbelieving north, in spite of sur- 
roundings adverse to those benign purposes, did so much for the 
honor of God and the ascertainment of national independence. 
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When Klopstock died it was one of the most beautiful, the 
most respectful, the most loving funerals that ever have followed 
a human being to the grave. Amid the chime of the Hamburg 
bells foreign ambassadors, citizens, senators, merchants, the 
clergy, literati, artists, and artisans marched in solemn proces- 
sion. Over his bier were read words of his own, and his own 
music from his “ Resurrection Song” was recited as his body, 
“covered with the blossoming firstlings of the spring and with 
branches of laurel, was borne to its last home beneath the lime- 
trees.” 

Of the German poets Klopstock is almost the only Protestant 
whose name is worthy to be mentioned among those who were 
fervently devout. For religious devotion, earnest, humble, yet 
trustful and happy, was the last and least esteemed of the vir- 
tues taught by Luther and his followers. “O my God!” as 
St. Francis de Sales was wont to say on occasions less solemn, 
“how Protestantism has led away from study and despising of 
self, from honor of the cross and suffering, to self-laudation, self- 
exaltation, and the seeking of worldly gifts and goods!” There- 
fore a Catholic wishes the more that Klopstock had been born 
in the south, and that his loving heart had been prompted in its 
aspirations by the faith which had actuated the Minnesinger, 
and to which the south of Germany has in the main continued 
steadfast. But North Germany, like England with its universi- 
ties, has endeavored for three hundred years to suppress the 
development of Catholic genius by withholding from it, or 
allowing reluctantly to it, facilities that are freely afforded to 
those who defy the government that Christ had set up for the 
church which he founded. Before Klopstock, Thomasius, him- 
self a Lutheran, had been driven from Leipsic, his native town, 
because, tired and sick of hearing continually the announcement 
of the new doctrine that everything which comes from the 
king must be acknowledged as coming from God, and ergo all 
kings ought to be Lutheran, he made bold to say in native Ger- 
man: “I am of opinion that it is an unbecoming thing to re- 
commend one’s religion to mighty potentates for temporal in- 
terests. It is one thing to charge true religion with being op- 
posed to the common weal, and another thing to affirm that it 
promotes the temporal advantages of great princes in and for 
themselves. The former is clearly false, as even the fathers of 
the primitive church of the Christian religion have often spoken 
to this point. But the second does not follow from this. True 


religion aims only at everlasting well-being.” 
VOL, XXXVI,—49 
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In Germany, as in England, the advantage since the Re- 
formation has ever been with the Protestants. Catholics, in 
order to become scholars and poets, have had to become so in 
secret and in poverty, as the Irish had long to learn their cate- 
chisms umder hedges and to adore the Blessed Sacrament in 
private houses and mud cottages offered by holy fathers in the 
disguise of menof the world. Yet, even in the midst of the times 
of most stringent, relentless persecution, some Catholics, a few, 
renewed the song as it had been left by the Minnesinger. 
Notably Angelus Silesius has been lauded by Protestant histo- 
rians for what he was inspired to do in times when even what 
liberties had been left untouched by the sword had been volun- 
tarily surrendered to foreigners of various nationalities. What 
greater praise would one desire to receive from an enemy to his 
faith than that which the Protestant Menzel bestowed upon 
Silesius in these words: “ He drew his poetry from heaven, since 
his unhappy country furnished it no more”? 

After Silesius a long time was to elapse before another 
Catholic was to become prominent in Germany. All the world 
knows those illustrious names—Lessing and Schiller, Heine and 
Herder, and especially what was done by that pre-eminent ge- 
nius, Goethe. Itis most lamentable how, under forms transcen- 
dently beautiful, Goethe led his countrymen and multitudes of 
mankind of every name to befoul whatever was decent among 
men and profane whatever was sacred before God. Since the 
time of Luther we believe that.no man has lived whose influ- 
ence upon the dearest behests of social life, patriotism, and relli- 
gion has been so pernicious. ‘“ Mudentur! NUDENTUR!” were 
wont to exclaim the profligate men and women to the actors and 
actresses upon the stage in the reign of Domitian. So this Ger- 
man poet, boldest of his kind, and, in some respects, greatest, 
stripped his characters gradually through every degree of de- 
nudation, and, in a Christian age that claimed to be a reformer 
of those wherein the immaculate beauty of the Blessed Virgin 
had been the type for all tuneful lovers, called for and obtained 
the plaudits of millions of Christians, men and women. 

But this very audacity has had some good results. The ter- 
ror it excited in many minds has driven them to recoil from the 
sight of pictures so wanton in their nakedness, and search for 
others old, and create others new on whose beauty chaste eyes 
may gaze without shame and with pure and tranquil delight. 
Longings: for the romanticism of the middle ages have swelled 
the hearts of very many who were yet not fully able to withstand 
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the odium of returning to their religious faith. In the hearts of 


others those longings have been expressed in verses as delicious 
as they are pure. The romantic poets of Germany are for the 
most part religious, and, what there is abundant authority 
among Protestant historians and critics for saying, the best 
poets of the romantic school belong to the Catholic Church. In 
this country of Germany, whose people are now the most poeti- 
cal in Europe, during many years there had been growing yearn- 
ings for the song that a loving, patriotic, religious heart needs 
for its consolation in grief and a sufficient expression of joy in 
the hour of its triumph. The decline of belief in the authority 
of a teaching church, the struggles of individual minds, amidst 
so many clamorous, belligerent sects, for sure guidance in the 
most important concerns of life, induced a gloom that in its sea- 
son rejected all music except an occasional wail of despondency 
and despair. 


“Men,” said a writer in the Foreign Quarterly Review some years ago,. 


“who could find no poetical nourishment in the merely intelJectual Pro- 


testantism of the Lutheran Church cast their eyes with longing back to. 


the religion of the middle ages. From the strifes and contentions and vain 
disputations of learned Protestant theologians they sought repose in the 
bosom of a church which seemed to put mere dogmas wisely beyond the 
reach of argument, in order that its disciples might give themselves with 
more singleness of soul to the pious exercises of faith and love. And thus 
was generated that poetical Neo-Catholicism which forms so remarkable 
a feature in the history of modern German literature—a phenomenon cer- 
tainly, in these unbelieving days, not a little remarkable and deserving of 
the deepest attention from every philosophical, religious mind.” 


Horrible had been the French Revolution with its mutilation 
ot churches, its murders of priests, and its declaration that the 
old God had ceased to exist. Yet the boldest of its leaders had 


done none or little worse than the most illustrious of German 


poets in the cool, deliberate dishonor he put upon whatever is 
good in this life and whatever of good is hoped for in the life to 
come. These atrocities impelled even North Germany, such of 
it at least as was most poetic and most religious, to flee in ter- 
ror to the bosom of the mother that had been made the reposi- 
tory of whatever was most beautiful and whatever was. most 
lovely in an unhappy world. 

Foremost among those fugitives was Frederick Schlegel. A 
born Protestant, deeply learned in ancient lore, a savant and a 
philosopher more than a poet, he was the first to feel the better 
inspiration of the romance and reawaken the German to le- 
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gends of heroes of the knightly ages. He taught his country- 
men that the best themes for the German muse were the deeds 
of their fathers of the foretime, when, unknowing Greek and 
Roman and Frank, they worked and fought, and loved each 
alone his single mate, and sang and worshipped and praised God 
as taught by holy and licensed ministers on the banks of the 
Oder and the Vistula, the Elbe and the Weser, the Rhine and 
the Danube. Such devotion, a result he had not foreseen at 
first, led him to the church wherein those forefathers knelt with 
never-shaken faith. In the midst of the persecutions that after- 
wards assailed him he consoled himself at one time with the 
irrefragable arguments which his genius and learning enabled 
him to produce, at another with those lyrics the first of a series 
that have made Germany the foremost nation of modern Europe 
in the poetic literature of religion. 

Schlegel’s writings have been mostly in prose, and he is 
known rather as the inaugurator of recent romantic poetry than 
as a maker of its verses. He was the first to resort to the an- 
cient temples, mutilated or neglected, remove the accumulated 
dust and rubbish of ages, and show that therein were the true 
shrines for a German poet to sing and a German Christian to 
pray. It was consoling to many a heart that had been bowed 
down to hear returning the forgotten music of the past that told 
of the deeds of Christian knights, the veiled beauty of the brides 
of Christ, and the peerless excellence of Mary the Immaculate. 

Along with Schlegel were Tieck and Uhland. Like him they 
had been born and reared in the midst of influences hostile to 
the church, and were won to its arms by sympathy with those 
promptings in the mind of Schlegel to return to the manners 
and opinions of former times. These poets, both religious, are 
to be admired the more both because of what they had to com- 
bat and because they were contemporary with another spirit, 
in men of the loftiest genius, to prefer the classical to the ro- 
mantic—indeed, to ridicule the latter except whenever it might 
be found available for a momentary phantasy of a modern bard. 
The classicists, whether so from study and love of Greek models 
or become so through the medium of the French, hated roman- 
ticism. It is well for one who wishes to understand well modern 
European literature to study carefully the difference between 
the classical and the romantic. The following, copied from the 
Foreign Quarterly Review (vol. xix.), is apt for this purpose : 


“The wild, the exuberant in fancy, the pure, the lovely, the holy in 
feeling, are characteristic of the (romantic); whatever is simple, regular, 
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beautiful in form, or calm, subdued, and chastened in emotion, belongs to the 
(classical). The art of the ancients was most intimately connected with, or 
more properly an essential part of, the national religion. But that religion 
has more of a historical nature, is more a religion of heroes and heroic 
deeds, of outward shapes and figures of divinity, than ours; and herein lies 
one great essential and pervading distinction between the romanticism of 
the moderns and the classicism of the ancients. Christianity is a religion 
drawn out of the most holy depths of human feeling ; heathenism—Greek 
heathenism, we mean—was merely copied down from the most beautiful 
manifestation of humanactions. Christianity occupied itself with the solu- 
tion of the deepest mysteries of human thought—God, virtue, immortality. 


Heathenism partly worshipped, partly sported with the mere outward 
shows oi terrestrial nature.” 


Now, Goethe, the most prodigious growth of Protestantism, 
learning even in childhood that he might choose* what to hold 
and admire, while he did not altogether reject the romantic, yet 
loved best the classical. If he had seen a nun with antique face, 
her veil and other drapery arranged after; antique fashion, he 
might have admired. But had he met St. Catharine of Sienna 
with her one woollen garment—* O my God!” as the gentle St. 
Francis of Sales would again have exclaimed. 

Now, while Goethe, and Schiller gradually coming under his 
influence, were endeavoring to restore the Parthenon, the tem- 
ples of Hera in Argos and Samos, and were looking with regret 
upon the ruins once sacred to Poseidon in Pzestum, Schlegel 
and Tieck and Uhland resorted to the yet unfinished doms of 
Cologne and Strassburg, and bent in reverence before the 
shrines that, ages before, had been set up there for the worship 
of the Creator. 

What urged on this return to romanticism was the reawaken- 
ing of the spirit of patriotism in Germany, as it had been in Sua- 
bia six centuries before. Klopstock, indeed, was a patriot who 
yearned, without knowing where to find the means for, his coun- 
try’s disenthralment. It was the wars with France; it was the 
repeated defeats of German armies under aristocratic, incompe- 
tent leadership; it was, in fine, the battle of Jena that, after ex- 
hausting the shame, at length exasperated the dormant spirit, of 
the German nation, and made it rise as one man before the con- 
quering Napoleon and reassert its hereditary manhood. It was 
thus that patriotism and religion combined to bring back to Ger- 
mans the poetry of their ancestors. 


* How few Protestants, educated or not, seem to understand the meaning of Aeresy, which 
is a claiming on the part of the individual to choose his faith instead of accepting it from con- 
stituted authority, 
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As one who reads translations of Minnesinger lays wishes that 
he and all mankind might read, understanding well, much more 
does he regret that he cannot wholly appreciate the sentiments 
and the words of such as Tieck and Uhland. Of the two the for- 
mer was the most enthusiastic lover. Sick of the heartlessness, 
the very devilishness, of such as Goethe, he abandoned himself to 
love of the ages of faith and sang in harmony with the stirring, 
pure music of their bards. Of him the historian we have quoted 
before says: 

e 

“Tieck first introduced a native tone into this species of poetry, and 
showed the necessity of reverting to the illusion of the time when the le- 
gends originated to feel their true spirit. He therefore laid the question 
befcre the people and children among whom unperverted feelings still were 
found. He dared to furnish the enlightened age with tales for children. 
He dared to draw back the clouds from the moon and to display to us the 
moonlit magic night of our nation’s childhood, to awaken again the prime- 
val recollections and to make the most mysterious chords of ‘sensibility re- 
sound with long-forgotten and deeply-moving melodies. In him, the most 
national of our poets, the genius of ancient Germany was born again and 
renewed his youth like a phoenix.” 


But Uhland, who was a Catholic and therefore a romanti- 
cist, was not only a poet but a statesman. Practical as poetic, 
he knew both what to act and what todream. His career hap- 
pily showed that a man might well serve his country without 
neglecting the service of his God. He had read and not forgot- 
ten that the bravest and most heroic in Hebrew and in early 
Christian story, when battles were over and victories won, had 
prostrated themselves upon the ground and ascribed all praise 
and glory to the Majesty on high. Uhland, therefore, could 
effectively do his work as an officer of state, and in his hours of 
freedom from business sing and pray, pray and sing, like his be- 
loved forerunners, Ulrich and Walter Von Vogelweide. 

We give translations of two of his lyrics: 


THE NUN, 


“In the silent cloister garden, 
Beneath the pale moonshine, 
There walked a lovely maiden, 
And tears were in her eyne. 


“ “Now, God be praised, my loved one 
Is with the blest above ; 
Now man is changed to angel, 
And angels I may love.’ 
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“ She stood before the altar 
Of Mary, Mother mild, 
And on the holy maiden 
The Holy Virgin smiled. 


“ Upon her knees she worshipped, 
And prayed before the shrine, 
And heavenward looked till Death came 
And closed her weary eyne.” 

On an island in the Rhine there are the ruins of an ancient 
nunnery and on the high cliff above the western bank those of 
the castle of Rolandsek. The legend tells of a knight and of 
a maiden betrothed. The knight went with the Crusaders, and, 
news of his death having come, the maiden, after a season given 
to grief, became the bride of Heaven and repaired to Nunnen- 
werth. After three years the knight returned, when, finding his 
beloved lost to him, he parted from his sword, his shield, and all 
his armor, built the castle upon the cliff, and in seclusion gave 
his thoughts to her and to Heaven. The virgin at length died in 
peace and holy hope. Then the hermit retired from the win- 
dow of his castle, laid him upon his bed, and soon his spirit fol- 
lowed hers. This is beautiful, but less so than the legend of 
Uhland. We are not told how this virgin had been separated 
from her lover. Yet nothing could be more exquisitely touch- 
ing than the ecstasy, partly human, mostly heavenly, with which, 
after his death, she lifted her heart to him in heaven, and, after 
some sort of the human love of her youth, sought additional 
religious consolation in the communion of saints. Yes, there is 
something more touching still in this little legend. Smiling, 
albeit, the Mother of God upon her daughter, yet—yet, forefend- 
ing all endangerment of regarding again the beloved object in 
the lineaments of earthly excellence, even while the maiden was 
looking heavenward she beckoned, and then * 


“ Death came 
And closed her weary eyne.” 


We will give but one more of these lyrics, though we are 
tempted by many others. How must the following read in the 
poet’s native tongue when, rendered into a foreign tongue, it 
sounds thus: 

THE WREATH, 


“ There went a maid and plucked the flowers 
That grew upon the sunny lea; 
A lady from the greenwood came, 
Most beautiful to see. 
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“ Unto the maid she friendly came, 
And in her hand a wreath she bore— 
‘It blossoms not now, but soon will bloom: 
Oh! wear it evermore.’ 


“ And as this maid in beauty grew, 
And walked the mellow moon beneath, 
And weeped young tears so tender, sweet, 
Began to bud the wreath. 


“ And when the maid, in beauty grown, 
Clasped in her arms the glad bridegroom, 
Forth from the bud’s unfolded cup 
There blushed a joyous bloom. 


““ And when a playsome child she rocked 
Her tender mother-arms between, 
Amid the spreading, leafy crown 
A golden fruit was seen. 


“ And when was sunk in death and night 
The heart a wife had held most dear, 
Then shook amid her shaken locks 
A yellow leaf and sere. 


“ Soon lay she, too, in blenchéd death, 
And still the dear-loved wreath she wore; 
Then bore the wreath—this wondrous wreath— 
Both fruit and bloom it bore.” 


What are to be the full results of these changes in gifted 
minds, and the devotion of their endeavors to the best ends of 
human existence, we cannot foresee. Already those results have 
been abundant and benign. The influences of great poets are 
always far beyond their ken or their expectation. It has been so 
since and before the lame schoolmaster sent in derision from 
Athens to the Lacedemonians led them by his warlike songs to 
the victories their former leaders, mere warriors, could not attain. 
The poetry of the romanticists of modern Germany within these 
last fifty years, unknown to themselves, unknown fully even to 
those upon whom their genial influences have fallen, has led 
thousands upon thousands, there and elsewhere, to the same 
shelter beneath which the former found rest and out of their 
abounding gratitude poured forth their exquisite songs of praise 
and thanksgiving. Kings and emperors have not yet gone to 
Canossa; but they no longer defy and rail against the aged 
chief who sits there in severe majesty and affectionately invites 
those of every name and condition to come and receive his 
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blessing. The people, the people who make and maintain kings 
and emperors, who work for them, fight for, them, and hold 
themselves ready to die for them—oh! how have their attitudes 
towards the church been changed within these fifty years. Not 
counting the multitudes that have gone to her and since have 
wondered how their forefathers could have forsaken her, what 
respect, often what reverence, do the others pay to her! As 
for Germany, once so devout, always so religious-minded, she 
travails in her incertitude whether to reject all Christian faith or 
return to the mother she once loved with her whole heart. 
With swimming eyes often she listens to the songs so like those 
composed and sung when all Christendom was Catholic, and 
year by year she grows less reluctant to harm or speak un- 
charitably of her by whose influences this music was inspired. 

So among English-speaking peoples. To say nothing otf 
Manning and Newman, of Faber and Wilberforce and Allies, of 
Bayley and Ives, and the gifted Curtis of Baltimore, the spirit 
of romanticism, lately revived in Germany, is the true parent of 
the poetry of Scott and the Lakers, and it has imparted the 
freshness and purity of that of Keats and Tennyson. The un- 
happy Shelley and the reckless Swinburne must follow in the 
footsteps of Goethe. So the great Byron, though the last, in his 
heart loved the romantic, and sometimes sang as though in his 
friendlessness and exile he would fain repair for rest and security 
whither these can only be found for the errant, the sorrowing, 
and the penitent. How otherwise can we believe when we read 
in Childe Harold such as the following : 


“Yet Italy ! through every other land 
Thy wrongs should ring, and shall, from side to side ; 
Mother of arts, as once of arms, thy hand 
Was then our guardian, and is still our guide ; 
Parent of our religion! whom the wide 
Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven! 
Europe, repentant of her parricide, 
Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward driven, 
Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiven.” 


Even Longfellow, most beloved of American poets, though 
reared among, and never separated from, the narrowest of all 
Christian sects, yet poured his best song when singing the 
wrongs and sufferings of the Catholic peasants of Acadie. 

At the beginning and at the end of three centuries stood two 
men of colossal magnitude—Luther, Goethe. The revolt which 
the former led against rightful authority had its most consum- 
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mate result in the production of the latter. Luther had in- 
culcated defiance of the vicar of Christ, his earthly vicegerent. 
Goethe, pushing the principle of disobedience to its ultimation, 
defied even—God! But since his day the minds of mankind, 
from whom all fear as well as all reverence has not departed, 
have seemed to feel that they must go somewhere in order to 
obtain the food without which they must die. Many have found 
wherein have been garnered abundance for their needs. Many 
have perished while trying to find for themselves the way or 
trusting to new, blind guides. To those who remember the pro- 
mise of the Paraclete, and humbly yet heartily trust its under- 
taking to guide “unto all truth,” the confusion and the tumult 
of this century bode well for what they hope, are taught, and are 
fond to pray. 





THE LOCATION OF THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


A LITTLE more than a year ago the Abbé Bourbais, a learned 
French divine, published a pamphlet called The Second Chapter 
of Genesis and the Earthly Paradise, in which he proves conclu- 
sively that Moses, in that chapter, mixes with the description of 
Paradise a page of the geography of the earth as known at the 
times of the patriarchs. He rejects the notion generally adopt- 
ed that the four great rivers, the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Nile, 
and the Ganges, flowed through Paradise, and bases his denial 
upon the Hebrew text, contending that their course can in no 
wise determine the site of the Garden of Delights, the site of 
which Genesis certainly does not determine. An ancient Chinese 
writer, the author of the poems 7su-t¢see, among many questions 
which he calls unanswerable, put the following: Where are the 
suspended gardens of Mount Kuen-lun ?—which was the appel- 
lation of the Zarthly Paradise in the traditions of the Celestial Em- 
pire. Many, even among the learned, think as did the Chinese 
writer. Still, the question can be studied with profit, and if a 
solution of it is not here given, at least the way may be opened 
to men with more learning and more leisure. 

In this short study I depend largely on Bourbais, and I admit 
as correct his quotations from several authors whom | have not 
under my hand, and whom I have not the means of verifying. 
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The larger part, however, is taken from volumes scattered here 
and there; for I wish to advance nothing of my own, but to 
found my opinions upon reliable authority. I aim to prove that 
the Earthly Paradise was nothing else than the enclosed garden 
(hortus conclusus) of Solomon, the Wady Urthas of our times, a 
charming valley in Judea. 


It was at Hebron, in the Damascene field, that the first man 
was formed. 

1. This tradition is universal in the East. The Rev. Signor 
Giovanni Zuallardo, a noted Italian traveller of the sixteenth 
century, in his work, // Devotissimo Viaggio di Gerusalemme, pub- 
lished at Rome in the year 1587, says (p. 262): “In returning 
thence [from the sepulchre of the patriarchs] to the said city of 
Bethlehem, towards the west, is found the celebrated Damascene 
field, where all Orientalists hold that our first father, Adam, was 
created and formed.” 

2. Not only is this belief found in the East, but it is the gene- 
ral opinion. Father A. Torniel, in his great work, Sacred Annals 
( prima mundi etas, dies 6), says: “ Communiter creditur quod in 
agro Damasceno factus est homo ”’—* It is commonly believed that 
man was made inthe Damascene plain.” Cornelius 4 Lapide says 
the same (Comment. in Genes., c. ii.): “Ex terra rubra, que est 
in agro Damasceno, non urbis Damasci, sed agri cujusdam ita 
dicti, qui est juxta Hebron, creatum esse Adamum, multorum est 
traditio. Id enim tradunt Hebrzi, et ex eis sanctus Hieronymus, 
etc.”—“ It is the tradition with many that Adam was created from 
the red earth of the Damascene field, and not of the city of 
Damascus, as is related even by the Hebrews, and from them by 
St. Jerome, etc.” The monk Burchard, who lived, I believe, in 
the fourteenth century, says: “At a stone’s throw from the 
double cavern (that is, the sepulchre bought in Hebron by Abra- 
ham), towards the west, is the Damascene field, the place where 
Adam was modelled. This field is in reality made up of red 
earth as ductile as wax. I have gathered a great quantity of it, 
as do all pilgrims and Christians who visit those places. The 
Saracens carry off that earth on the back of camels into Egypt, 
Ethiopia, India, and elsewhere, and sell it at a high price” (De 
Monte Sion: Descriptio Terre Sancta, c. ix.) 

Signor Zuallardo speaks of the same land in a still more ex- 
plicit manner. “The said field,” says he, “can be seen towards 
that city of Hebron, and is exceedingly fertile, beautiful, and de- 
lightful, and of reddish earth, of a tawny shade, as soft and as duc- 
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tile as wax, with which the Christians of the country form some- 
what blackish beads” (// Devotissimo Viaggio, p. 262). 

All this concords perfectly with the Mosaic recital of the 
creation of the first man, who receives the name of Adam (Heb. 
hi-hiédam, the red) because he is formed from /é-hdddémd, the 
“red earth” (see Genesis ii. 7). It was necessary that God’s 
hand should build the first man, as: St. Thomas well remarks 
(Summa, p. 1, qu. 91, art. 2): “Since never before had a human 
body been formed by whose power and generation another one of 
the same kind could be formed, it was necessary that the first 
man should be formed immediately by the Lord.” To that 
effect God donned human appearance, the prototype of the body 
he was about to form; he took the clay from the red field (ghéfar 
. nun hé-hédémé), mixed it with water, according to St. Thomas 
and other doctors, fashioned it as a potter would do, and thus 
formed the most beautiful of bodies, the body of the king of 
creation. ‘ The word of the Lord came to me,” exclaims Jere- 
mias, xvili. 6: ‘‘ Behold, as clay is in the hand of the potter, so 
are you in my hands.” 

Wherefore the Egyptians, to whom the potter’s wheel was 
known from time immemorial, kept a tradition that Num used 
that instrument in order to fashion the clay with which he form- 
ed man (see F. Chabas, Etudes sur 1’ Antiquité, etc.) 


It was to Jerusalem that, after being expelled from Paradise, 
Adam went to dwell. 

St. Basil (Jn [satam, c. v.) says: “In the church a tradition 
is preserved that ancient Judea was inhabited by Adam, who 
there found’a refuge when he was expelled from the paradise of 
delights.” St. Paula and St. Eutochia are still more precise in 
the letter which they write to Marcella to press her to come and 
fix her habitation in the Holy Land—a letter found among the 
works of St. Jerome. They write: “In this city (Jerusalem), 
or rather in this place as it was in those times, Adam dwelt.” 

The origin of this tradition is found in the writings of the 
rabbis. The Jews teach that the first act of our first father after 
his sin was to offer a sacrifice on Mount Moria itself, within the 
boundaries of what is now the Haram-esh-Sherif. Let us open 
the targum of Jonathan Ben-Uziel. Thus he comments on chap. 
villi. v. 20 of Genesis: “ And Noe built an altar before the 
Adonai; it was the altar itself which Adam had raised at the 
time that he was expelled from the Garden of Eden, and on 
which he had offered holocausts; on which Cain and Abel had 
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sacrificed.” And again, chap. xxii. v. 9: “ And there (on Mount 
Moria) Abraham raised again the altar which had been built 
by Adam, but which had been destroyed by the waters of the 
deluge. Noe had rebuilt it, but it was thrown down at the time 
of the dispersion.” The Talmud is not less explicit: “ We read 
in one of the Medrasch,” which are numbered among the supple- 
ments of the Mishna, that “it is a tradition generally received 
that the place where David constructed the altar on the thresh- 
ing-floor of Areuna, the Jebusite, was the identical place where 
Noe built his altar when he came out of the ark; that in this 
place also was the altar on which Cain and Abel offered up sac- 
rifices ; that there also Adam sacrificed after his creation. .. . 
Wise men say that for this last one it was the place of his expia- 
tion ’’ (Midrach till fol. 41). 

Now, we know from the second book of Kings that the place 
where David constructed the altar was on Mount Moria (see 
chap. xxiv.) 

Here is also the testimony of Abrabanel: “It is there [on 
Mount Moria] that the first man lived when, on account of 
his sin, he was expelled from Paradise” (Comment. in Legem.) 
Finally let us quote the famous Maimonides (/m Constit. de 
Domo electé, c. ii.): “ We have all,” says he to his brethren the 
Jews—“ we have all heard from our fathers that in the place 
where David and Solomon built an altar on the threshing-floor 
of Areuna of Jebus, . . . in that place also Noe had built one at 
his coming out of the ark. Now, there also Cain and Abel of- 
fered sacrifices, and before them the first man after the crea- 
tion.” 

What is said of Noe in these various quotations will astonish 
us but little if we remember that to-day few believe that it was 
on Mount Ararat—which is too far off—in farther Armenia, that 
the ark rested after the deluge, but rather on some mountains of 
near Armenia, the dre Hérérdt (the mountains). (See Genesis 
Vili. 4.) 

According to an Eastern tradition recorded by Father Ber- 
ruyer in his learned work, Histoire du Peuple de Dieu, Noe en- 
tered the ark at Joppe and does not seem to have been carried 
very far from Judea. As to the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, the 
place of the altar on which they sacrificed explains what we learn 
from the mouth of St. Jerome himself—namely, that the first mar- 
tyr of the Old Law was slain by his brother on the very spot 
where the first martyr of the New Law was stoned: that is, at 
the gate of St. Stephen (Bab-el-sidi Miriam), near the Haram-esh- 
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Sherif. But where the two brothers sacrificed, there also Adam 
offered sacrifices. ‘“ Cain and Abel had not separate dwellings,” 
says Berruyer, “and likely the whole family, composed of the 
father, the mother, two sons, and two daughters destined to be 
the spouses of their brothers, inhabited the same district, in the 
neighborhood of the Earthly Paradise between the Jordan and the 
great sea.” It was only after the murder of his brother that 
Cain left his father’s tent to go into the country of Now, and 
built the city of Henoch (Genesis iv. 16, 17.) “He flees the 
presence of his father and mother,” continues Father Berruyer, 
“ whom heabandons for ever to adventures and tears. He avoids 
even the land which reproaches him with his crime, and he seeks 
an asylum on the other side of the Jordan, in a country situated 
to the east of the Earthly Paradise, or of the land of Eden” 
(p. 32). 

There is, however, near El-Khabil (Hebron) a valley called 
the Valley of Tears, where some say that Cain slew Abel, and 
where Adam and Eve are said to have mourned their son during 
the space of a hundred years. But it is possible that the.name 
of the valley itself may have caused anerror. TZear and Adel in 
Hebrew are pronounced in about the same manner. Be this as 
it may, Adam may very well have inhabited El-Khabil during a 
portion of his long life without weakening the proposition here 
to be proved. . 

Adam lived in Judea, and it was in that country, under his 
eyes, that the race faithful to the Lord was multiplied. 

We know, through Josephus, that the children of Seth, the 
Bené Heléhim, engraved inscriptions on the rocks, in order to 
preserve, at the time of the deluge, predicted by Adam, the 
scientific notions which they had acquired. At the time of the 
Jewish historian these inscriptions could be still seen in the Sy- 
riad. Now, this Syriad is not Syria, as the translators of Jose- 
phus have erroneously made it, but the little country, called in 
the Bible Has-Seyrath, situated near Galgal, a city of Judea be- 
tween Jericho and the Jordan (Judges iii. 26). There, in truth, 
were graved figures, which the Hebrew text calls happesilim, the 
Septuaginta ta yAvara, and the Vulgate idols (Judges iii. 26). 
May the Palestinologists find them some day! The reading of 
those ideograms, dating from an antediluvian age, would show 
conclusively that the first men inhabited Judea, and would at 
the same time furnish us the most precious documents on their 
arts, sciences, and history. Vossius can claim the honor of hav- 
ing established this fact, that the Syriad of Josephus and the Has- 
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Seyrath of the Bible are the same thing, and that the inscriptions 
of the children of Seth are one with the jpesi/im of the Bible, as 
seen in the book of Judges (Vossius, De tate Mundi, c. x.) 
“It strongly appears,” says Huet (7raité de la Situation du Para- 
dis Terrestre), “‘ that these inscriptions were astronomical tables 
which it was said the descendants of Seth had engraved upon 
rocks.” 


It was on Calvary that Adam died and was buried. Texts 
are numerous to prove this ancient tradition. “It is there” (on 
Calvary), says Tertullian (Carmina adversis Marcionem), “as we 
have learned, that the first man was buried.” Origen is not less 
explicit (Tract. xxiii. vol. xxxv.in Matth.): ‘“ Calvary was the place 
where He was todie who died for the whole world; fora tradition 
teaches me that the body of the first man was buried on the very 
place where Jesus Christ was crucified.” “It is with the blood 
of Christ,” writes St. Cyprian (Heres. xlvi. v. 5), “it is believed, 
that the head of Adam was watered, who, according to ancient 
traditions, was buried on the very spot where Christ’s cross was 
planted.” A Greek father, in a letter found among the doubtful 
works of St. Anastasius (De Passione et Cruce Dominz), tells us also 
that Calvary, “ according to the opinion of Jewish doctors, is the 
place of Adam’s sepulchre ; for they assure us that after the curse 
he died there, and that he is buried in the same place.” St. Basil 
(/n Isaiam, c. v.) writes thus on the subject: “It was Judea also 
which received the mortal spoils of the first man after he had 
fully satisfied the sentence of condemnation published against 
him. His head was buried ina place which was naturally called 
cranion—calvary (or the place of the cranion)—because such an 
object would necessarily strike the men of that epoch. It is pro- 
bable that Noe was not ignorant of the place where was the 
tomb of the chief and father of the human race, since immediate- 
ly after the deluge, and from the mouth of Noe himself, this 
tradition was everywhere spread.” 

The explanation given by St. Basil to the word Calvary is 
applicable as well to the Hebrew term Go/gotha (Goulgaleth), 
used by St. Ambrose in the following: “ The place where the 
cross of Christ was planted was on the top of Golgotha, that it 
might be seen from afar, or on the tomb of Adam, as the Jews 
say” (Epist. in Luc.) “Our Lord Jesus Christ was crucified on 
the Golgotha,” says St. Epiphanius (Heres. xlvi.), using the same 
Syro-Chaldaic name ; “that is, on the very place where the body 
of Adam was buried. ’ 
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Behold now the testimony of St. Augustine (Sermo vi. v. 6 
de Tempore): ‘‘ The tradition of the ancients relates that Adam, the 
first man, was buried in the very place where the cross was rais- 
ed, and to which the name Calvary was given.” Speaking of the 
Calvary, St. John Chrysostom forgets not to mention the tradition 
concerning Adam’s sepulchre. He writes thus (Homily lxxxiv.): 
“Some say that Adam died and was buried there.” Finally 
Paula and Eutochia, in the letter which they wrote to Marcella 
to decide her to leave Rome and come with them to Bethlehem, 
thus express themselves: “ Adam died there [in Jerusalem], on 
account of which the place where our Saviour was crucified was 
called Calvary [cranium], because there is buried the head of the 
first man.” This letter is found among St. Jerome’s letters. 

It is generally believed that St. Jerome was not a stranger to 
the writing of this letter. The illustrious doctor, however, does 
not admit that Adam was buried on Calvary. In several places 
in his writings he considers as the place of this tomb the famous 
grotto of Makpé/é, contained within the El-Khabil, or Hebron. In 
this St. Jerome makes himself the echo of certain rabbinical tra- 
ditions preserved in the Talmud.. What is the signification of 
Makpéla? It signifies that the grotto contained several couples. 
Rabbi Isaac says: “It is the city of the four, or of the four 
couples—viz., Adam and Eve, Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and 
Rebecca, Jacob and Lia.” This text goes to show the origin 
of these traditions. They came from the reading of a verse 
of Josue where it is question of the city of Hebron (Josue xiv. 
15): “ The name of Hebron before was called Cariath-Arbe [the 
city of the four]: Adam, the greatest among the Enacims, was laid 
there.” This passage proves nothing, for its real sense is mani- 
festly this: Hebron, before, was called Cariath-Arbe, that is, the 
City of Arbe ; this was the man (in Hebrew hé-hddam), the great- 
est among the Enacims, or giants, being the father of Enac. 
(See Josue xv. 13.) Besides, who ever heard that Adam was an 
Enacim, or giant? I must acknowlellge, however, that the opin- 
ion which says that Adam was buried in Hebron counts many 
followers after St. Jerome. Centuries ago efforts were made 
to conciliate the two opinions. “ Perhaps,” says Zuallardo in his 
Devotissimo Viaggio di Gerusalemme, p. 203, “ they carried his body 
to Hebron, and by a secret disposition of divine Providence his 
head was left on this mount [the Calvary].” 

The best authors to be consulted in regard to Adam’s tomb 
are the Abbé Lawrence de Saint-Aignan, who in his work, An- 
nales de Philosophie Chrétienne, has treated the subject with all pos- 
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sible clearness, though I do not know, however, whether his 
works have been translated into English ; the Abbé Bourbais also, 
now a prominent member of the Philologic Society of Paris; and 
Zuallardo, who travelled in the Holy Land and wrote anaccount 
of his voyage in // Devotissimo Viaggio. Many others ‘might be 
consulted with profit, such as Dixon, and also a work published 
anonymously in Latin in Turin a few years ago under the title of 
Introductio in Libros Sacros. earned antiquarians are seriously. 
at work in several countries to settle these difficult questions. 


The Earthly Paradise is the hortus conclusus of Solomon. 

I will proceed first to give the marks by which the Earthly 
Paradise may be recognized. 

The Abbés Bourbais and De Saint-Aignan, whom I closely 
follow, number ten distinctive marks by which the Earthly Para- 
dise may be recognized. 

1. The Earthly Paradise was not a vast region but a simple 
place, a garden, a park. This is the simplest meaning of the 
word garden, and as such it has been admitted by all, from the 
Chinese tradition of the raised gardens to the theories of the 
most enlightened European divines. We might, perhaps, ex- 
cept Persian traditions, which place the garden in Persia, ex- 
tending over the whole territory. The only plausible reason 
given, however, is the fertility of Persia and its beauty in fruits, 
of all kinds. Many countries, however, have as good fruits as. 
Persia. 

2. Paradise is not where man was created. St. Thomas: 
(prima secund@, qu. cii. art. 4) says in the conclusion of art..4 
(Whether man was created in Paradise): “Man was formed outside 
Paradise, then through the grace of God was carried into it, to 
be transferred thence from the animal life into heaven.” All 
theologians hold the same opinion, which is founded upon this 
verse of Genesis (ii. 15): ‘“ And the Lord God [Adonai Heléhim] 
took man and fut him into the paradise of pleasure.” There- 
fore he did not create him in Paradise itself, but elsewhere. 
Therefore also, can we add, Paradise is not the Damascene field 
of Hebron ; it must be sought elsewhere. (See Annales Sacri.) It 
is probable, however, that Paradise is not far from the Damas. 
cene field. Whatever may have been the mode of transporta- 
tion used by the Almighty with Adam when this king of crea- 
tion made his solemn entry into the domain prepared for him, 
we see no reason why Adam should have come from afar, why 


the Lord should have wished him to take a long journey.. 
VOL. XXXVI.—50 
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Neither could Paradise be far from Jerusalem. If the thesis I 
strove to establish above, that Adam died in Jerusalem, can 
stand, it is probable that after the expulsion from the garden 
our first parents established themselves at Jerusalem and lived 
there. Behold them driven from the garden of delights, their 
bare feet hurt by the rocks, which were as hard as the curse it- 
self could make them. They are shedding bitter tears, anxious 
for a refuge, unable to return, for the terrible Cherubim are 
there with their fiery sword. “He placed before the paradise of 
pleasure Cherubim, and a flaming sword, turning every way, 
to keep the way of the tree of life” (Gen. iii. 24). Whither shall 
they go? The regions they traverse are unknown to them. It 
is not likely they wandered very far into them; they must have 
tarried as near as possible to the much-regretted spot. And 
they did ; for they were near Eden when Cain slew Abel, since 
he simply fled from his parents and from the Lord to the east of 
the garden, according to this verse of Genesis (iv. 16): “ And 
Cain went out from the face of the Lord, and dwelt as a fugitive 
on the earth, at the east side of Eden.” From this we may safe- 
ly conclude that Paradise is at the same time near El-Khabil 
(Hebron) and near Jerusalem. 

3. A third mark of Paradise is that it must have kept a cer- 
tain renown. According to the inscrutable decrees of divine 
Providence, God chooses among places and among times those 
in which he desires to accomplish his great works, and when 
once he has sanctified one of them in a particular manner he can 
find it again amidst all the apparent hazards presented by human 
events, to preserve its character of sanctity and surround it with 
veneration. Thus it is that so many holy places always remain 
in the memory of men and attract pilgrims when even religion 
there has for centuries lost its brilliancy, its reign. Paradise 
had under its shades seen too many and too great mysteries ac- 
complished to be abandoned as a vulgar land without history. 
But in order that its former beauty should not be obscured, 
Paradise must have remained a simple garden, unencumbered 
by monuments raised by human art; and this is why its renown 
cannot have been the same as the renown of other places sancti- 
fied by divine mysteries. 

4. Paradise is within a belt of mountains which surround it 
on all sides. This conclusion is drawn from the words of Gen- 
esis quoted above (Gen. iii. 24): “And he cast out Adam, and 
placed before the paradise of pleasure Cherubim, and a flaming 
sword, turning every way, to keep the way of the tree of life.” 
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Dom Calmet, commenting on this text, says: ‘ This gives us rea- 
son to believe that this garden could be among mountains which 
left only one entrance through a defile towards the east, and 
that Adam went out on the east side.” 

5. This asylum being thus surrounded by mountains, the 
Chow-hai-king affirms nothing but what is likely when he says 
of Mount Kuen-lun, the Chinese Paradise: “ We call it the gar- 
den enclosed and hidden.” This has been read and translated 
by Father Prémare, a distinguished Jesuit, who lived a long time 
in China, was conversant with the traditions of the Chinese and 
their literature, and wrote a book whose title translated is Ves- 
tiges of the Principal Christian Dogmas extracted from ancient Chinese 
Works. “The Chaw-hai-king is a book so old,” continues Fa- 
ther Prémare, “that some attribute it to the Emperor Yu, and 
others to Pey-y, who lived at the same time, and which is com- 
puted by the Chinese at 2,224 years before Christ.” The Abbé 
Bourbais remarks that the book contains an imaginary descrip- 
tion of the creation of the world, but gives on Mount Kuen-lun 
details which accord in the most surprising manner with what 
Moses tells us concerning the Earthly Paradise. Anyhow, let us 
not forget that the Chinese of the highest antiquity called Para- 
dise “ the enclosed garden ”—hortus conclusus. 

6. Paradise faces the east. The book of Genesis is witness 
of the fact (ii. 8), for the translation of the Hebrew word mik- 
kédém by in the beginning is not the sense given it by the Sep- 
tuagint, who translate it by the east. This translation of the 
Vulgate pleased the rabbis, who were anxious to give a greater 
antiquity to the garden than to the work of the six days. St. 
Jerome is of the same opinion. Some writers place the creation 
of the Paradise at the third day of creation. But the geologicai 
revolutions would have a thousand times changed the aspect’ 
of Eden had it been created on the third day. The interpreta- 
tion of the Septuagint seems more plausible. 

7. Paradise is surrounded by a desolate and barren nature. 
It seems, at least, it ought to be so in order to contrast exterior 
nature with that place of delight. However wonderful may 
have been and may yet be its beauty, there are sites in the East 
which may recall it. God naturally did not place man in a new 
garden whose surroundings would make him forget the former 
by their natural beauty. It is a land rocky and without vegeta- 
tion which Adam must have met at the gate when on his head 


was uttered the terrible curse : ‘ Cursed is the earthin thy work,” 
etc. (Gen. iii. 17). 
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8. The principal mark of Paradise is that it must have been a 

land of great fertility. The book of Genesis says (ii. 9): “ And 
the Lord God brought forth of the ground all manner of trees, 
fair to behold and pleasant to eat of.” Isaias opposes this fer- 
tility of Paradise to the aridity of the desert: “ The Lord will 
comfort Sion, . . . and he will make her desert as a place of plea- 
sure, and her wilderness as the garden of the Lord ” (Isaias li. 3). 
It was on account of its beauty and fertility that the name of 
Beith-Gheden in Hebrew, and Paradise in Greek, was given toa 
royal city and valley of Syria situated between the Libanus and 
Antilibanus. Besides, the Scripture calls Paradise a delightful 
garden. Not only the ordinary productions of the land were 
found there, but it contained also the tree of life. “The fruit of 
that tree,” says St. Thomas (p. i. quzstio xcviii. art. iv.), “ had 
the property of sustaining the vital forces of our kind against old 
age.” Itmatured twelve times in the year—that is, monthly—ac- 
cording to the Apocalypse (xxii. 2): “ In the midst of the street 
thereof, and on both sides of the river, was the tree of life, bear- 
ing twelve fruits, yielding its fruit every month, and the leaves 
of the tree for the healing of nations.” No doubt nature alone 
could not give such production, but we must believe that such 
extra-natural properties had not been attached by God to a tree 
without beauty and without natural virtues. The same fertility 
is attributed by the Chow-hai-king, quoted above, to Mount 
Kuen-lun, the Paradise of Chinese traditions. “ All that can 
be desired,” says this ancient book, “ is found on that mountain ; 
we behold there wonderful trees.” In fine, the same remem- 
brance is found in the memory of all nations. “ It is not to be 
doubted,” says Huet, Bishop of Avranches, author of the Zraité 
sur la Situation du Paradis already mentioned, “that this place, 
.supernaturally formed by the hand of God, has been the model 
on which profane writers and poets have formed their fortunate 
islands, their elysian fields, their meadows of Pluto, their gar- 
dens of Hesperides, Adonis, Jupiter, and Alcinoiis.” 

g. Paradise is watered by: waters as abundant as they are 
wholesome. This is the reason of its fertility. Moses speaks of 
a river coming out of the garden and watering it in its whole 
extent, after which four rivers are formed from it (see Genesis ii. 
10). Wishing to give an idea of the fertility of the country of 
Sodom before its destruction, he compares it to Paradise: “ The 
country about the Jordan, which was watered. . . . as the Para- 
dise of the Lord” (Gen. xiii. 10). The book of Apocalypse cele- 

brates this river of living water, clear as crystal, which waters 
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Paradise (Apoc. xxii. 1): “ He showed me a river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding from the throne of God.” It is 
evident that it is a question here of Paradise, since in the next 
verse we see that the tree of life was on its banks. The Chow- 
hai-king says also in describing Mount Kuen-lun: “ Wonderful 
springs are seen there.” Virgil has such traditions in his mind 
when he writes (Zeid, vi. verse 673 and fol.): “ In shady groves 
we dwell, or lie on couches all along the banks, and on meadows 
fresh with rivulets.” Dante simply sings the waters celebrated 
by the poets of antiquity when he expresses in beautiful verses 
the beneficial action of the waters of Paradise : 


“To ritornai dalla santissim’onda 
Rifatto si, come piante novelle, 
Rinnovellate di novella fronda” 


—“I came out of the most holy water, refreshed as the young 
plants which have taken new verdure ” (Purgat. c. xxxiii.) 

10. A last peculiarity of Paradise is that it contains agueducts. 
We learn this from the book of Ecclesiasticus (xxiv. 40, 41): 
“I, Wisdom, like a brook out of a river of a mighty water, I like 
a channel of a river, and like an agueduct, came out of Paradise.” 
That it is a question of the Earthly Paradise in this passage is 
the opinion of Cornelius 4 Lapide, who, commenting on the 
word udragégos, an aqueduct, used by the first writers of the 
Bible, says that by the word udragégos, aqueduct, is meant truly 
an aqueduct made by the hand of man, and not by nature alone. 


Application of the preceding marks of the hortus conclusus of 
Solomon to the Wady Urthas of our days. 

Among the authors who have written on the Earthly Paradise 
many identify it with the Wady Urthas, a charming valley in 
Judea. The same writers see in the A’in Saleh a fountain in the 
neighborhood, the fountain from which flows the water-course 
which waters the garden of delights mentioned in Genesis. This 
opinion is not new. Huet mentions it (pages 56, 57) in his trea- 
tise quoted above. This opinion I follow, and my object here is 
to try to prove it. All that remains for me to do is to show that 
the Wady Urthas has all the marks by which we may recognize 
the Garden of Eden. 

1. The Wady Urthas is not a whole region. It is, according 
to several writers, a small and narrow valley surrounded by 
high hills) Mme. De Lamartine a few yearsago had it surveyed ; 
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it is half of a league in length. Several French papers, among 
others the Univers, have given this as a fact. 

2. The Wady Urthas is near both Hebron and Jerusalem. 
This beautiful valley is situated on the road which leads from 
Jerusalem to Hebron, and is somewhat nearer to Jerusalem. 

3. This place has always been renowned as.a garden. Let us 
hear M. Guerin, one of the most learned explorers of Palestine : 
“We reach the gracious and green gardens of the Oued Orthas, 
more commonly called Oued Ourthas [Wady Urthas].” “ Atthe 
extremity of these beautiful orchards, which are spread on a 
lengthened valley, an antique bath-house was found a few years 
ago. Wecross successively a number of well-cultivated gardens 
between two ranges of parallel hills, and where blooms, thanks to 
constant irrigation, a most luxuriant vegetation. Mr. Meschoul- 
lam,a Jew converted to Protestantism, for about fifteen years has 
there cultivated many of our European trees and vegetables, and 
they grew exceedingly well. Those orchards, according to a 
tradition that I look upon as infinitely probable, because it is 
founded upon a passage of Josephus’ history which seems to me 
convincing, have succeeded to the ancient gardens which Solo- 
mon loved to visit at the dawn of day. Escorted by his guards, 
armed and equipped with bows, the king, seated in a chariot 
and covered with a white mantle, was accustomed, at the dawn 
of day, to go out of Jerusalem. Now, there was a place distant 
about two skénes from the city and called Ztham. Thanks to its 
gardens and to the abundance of its running waters, this place 
was at once full of charm and fertility. There Solomon wished 
to be carried ” (Antiguités Judaiques, vii. viii.) “ The distance of a 
shene,”’ continues M. Guerin, “was equal to thirty stadia, two 
shenes being sixty stadia, the exact distance which separates Jeru- 
salem from the vad/ey where we are. This valley, on account of 
the natural richness of its soil, watered by never-failing springs, 
must have at all times drawn the attention of the kings of 
Jerusalem and become for them a place of rest and pleasure. 
Nothing, therefore, is more likely than to see in it, with tradi- 
tion, the enchanted gardens towards which Solomon loved to 
direct his morning rides, as the Arabs themselves, as well as the 
Jews and the Christians, relate in our days, calling these orchards 
Bestan Souleiman (gardens of Solomon). Besides, not far from it 
runs, in its antique reservoir, a fountain called A’in A'than, or 
A’in Atan. Now, of course, the name A’than is the same as 
E’tam of the Holy Scripture. Conformably to this tradition I 
incline, therefore, with all the inhabitants of Palestine, and with 
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almost all travellers, to see in the Oued Ourthas the hortus conclusus 
(the enclosed garden) which pleased Solomon so much, and to 
which he compared his beloved in the Canticles (iv. 12, 13): 
‘My sister, my spouse is a garden enclosed, a garden enclosed, a 
fountain sealed up. Thy plants are a paradise of pomegranates 
with the fruit of the orchard.’ ” 

Thus speaks in his Description of Palestine the learned Orien- 
talist, M. Guerin. It is therefore to be conceded that the 
Wady Urthas is the garden of which the two spouses speak thus 
in the Canticles: “ Let my beloved come into his garden, and 
eat the fruit of his apple-trees. I am come into my garden, O 
my sister, my spouse” (Canticles v. 1). These two spouses pre- 
sent themselves naturally to the mind as a remembrance, a vision, 
of the two first spouses placed in Paradise to eat its luscious 
fruits. For Solomon it is a garden which is almost nuptial, as 
was Paradise for Adam, where ‘a spouse was given to our first 
father. Theepithalamium called the Canticle of Canticles, mixing 
together the praises of the spouse with the praises of the gar- 
den of the king of Israel, recalls to mind the epithalamium writ- 
ten by Adam himself under the boughs of the delightful garden. 
The two gardens seem to be consecrated to the celebration of 
the same mysteries, or rather they seem to be one and the same 
garden. A few verses composed Adam’s epithalamium: “ This 
now is bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh,” etc. (Gen. ii. 23, 
24). Solomon’s epithalamium consists of several small poems, dis- 
tinct from each other. Now, behold what the inspired singer 
says in the sixth poem: “ Verily this is the enclosed garden”’—the 
Wady Urthas, since in both the scene opens in the same place. 
Solomon says to his spouse; “ Under the apple-tree I raised 
thee up,” etc. If this interpretation, which is that of the Vulgate, 
be exact—and it can well be defended—the sacred writer recalls 
manifestly that the enclosed garden is the Paradise itself where 
Eve, our common mother, was beguiled and destroyed us all. 
All this proves that the Wady Urthas was considered by the 
Israelites as a garden full of mysteries, and was even taken by 
them as the Earthly Paradise. In two places (Canticles iv. 13 and 
Ecclus. ii. 5) Solomon goes even so far as to use the word paradise. 
The renown of that prince has placed for ever the Wady Urthas 
out of the danger of being forgotten, and in our days travellers 
delight in visiting the beautiful valley. 

4. The high hills among which is located the Wady Urthas 
form for it a natural cincture. This is the reason why the Scrip- 
ture calls it enclosed garden. “It is enclosed,” explains Quares- 
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mius (Elucidatio Terre Sancta, t. ii. p. 764), “not by art, but by 
nature ; not by walls, but by mountains and hills.” 

5. The Wady Urthas bears the same name as the LZarthly 
Paradise, if any authority is granted to the Chow-hai-king, since 
that old book maintains that Paradise is called the enclosed gar- 
den. 

6. It is from west to east that the valley of the Urthas slopes. 
That valley, therefore, is “inclined towards the east.” 

7. It is surrounded by a barren and desolate nature. “Be- 
tween the rocky heights of the mountains which surround it on 
all sides,” writes Mme. De Lamartine, “this place alone offers 
means of cultivation, and this valley is at all times a delicious 
garden, cultivated with the utmost care, and presenting, in its 
beautiful and damp verdure, the most striking contrast with the 
rocky barrenness of all that surrounds it.” 

8. As to the fertility of that spot I will quote, among a host 
of witnesses, the testimony of the learned M. Guerin. - “ The 
Oued Ourthas,” does he write in the work quoted above, “to 
which the barrenness of its surroundings lends a particular 
beauty, contains most varied plantations—orange-trees, lemon, 
pomegranate, almond, to which fig-trees and pear-trees marry 
their leaves, their perfumes, and their fruits. .A murmuring 
water constantly runs around their trunks and spreads fertility 
and life. Diverse kinds of vegetables, of which some are recent- 
ly imported from Europe, are of a most excellent growth. No- 
thing, indeed, is wanting to them, neither the fertility of the soil 
nor the fruitful mingling of heat and humidity.” This fertility 
of the Wady Urthas is attested by King Solomon himself. If 
you read the book of Canticles you will see the enumeration of 
the trees and herbs growing in his Wady Urthas, his enclosed 
garden. We find there not only the vegetables indigenous to 
Palestine, as the pomegranate ( punica granatum), the saffron (cro- 
cus sativus), the lawsonia inermis, whose odoriferous blossoms, 
forming beautiful bunches, were carried on the breast (Cant. i. 
14), but also the most precious exotic plants—the da/samoden- 
dron gileadense, opobalsamum, and meccanense, which exhale the 
balsam and were introduced into Palestine by the Queen of 
Saba (Josephus); the dalsamodendron myrrha and the boswellia 
papyracea, which grow in Arabia and Africa and furnish myrrh 
and incense; probably also the doswellia serrata, another shrub 
producing incense and growing in Bengal; the xardostachys, 
which gives the true spikenard and is found in the mountains 
of Nepaul ; the /aurus cinnamomum, which grows particularly in 
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the island of Ceylon; the aguilaria agallocha, a tree growing in 
the mountains of Thibet, and from which is got the aloe; finally, 
a plant renowned in all antiquity, but which was never found 
again—the calamus aromaticus, far different from the acorus cala- 
mus sold in its stead by druggists (see particularly Cant. iv. 13, 
14). The vessels which brought in the diverse productions of 
India explain sufficiently the presence of trees and shrubs from 
that country in the delightful garden of the opulent king of * 
Israel. 

Solomon himself boasts of having planted in his Paradise all 
fruit-trees (Eccles. ii. 5): “ I’made gardens and orchards, and set 
them with trees of all kinds ’’—just as God had done in the Gar- 
den of Eden. He calls the Valley of Urthas, thus embellished 
by his care, a park full of trees which grow at will. 

9. For the irrigation of this beautiful park Solomon had 
caused to be cut in the hard rock three magnificent tanks, of 
which he says (Eccles. ii. 6): “ And I made me ponds of water, 
to water therewith the wood of the young trees.” These tanks, 
called to-day E/-Burak, are near the Wady Urthas, on an emi- 
nence above the valley. They themselves fill up a small valley 
or ravine with precipitous rocks on each side, which incline by 
three vast steps from west to east (see Guerin). What is re- 
markable about these tanks is that they receive their beautiful 
water from the 4’%x Saleh, a fountain considered by the authors 
above mentioned as the spring of the principal water-course 
watering the Earthly Paradise. 

Let us open again the learned work of M. Guerin : 


“One meets, in the midst of fields nearly barren, whose soil is deeply 
inclined, the narrow aperture of a kind of well. As it was nearly stopped 
with huge stones, I succeeded, with the help of my dachibouzougs, in remov- 
ing the obstruction; then, letting myself slide through this orifice, I fell 
upon a heap of stony ruins. With the help of a candle I remarked that I 
was in a room measuring seven steps in length and three and a half in 
breadth. Its height at the place where there is no rubbish of stone and 
dirt is approximatively of five metres. It is vaulted, and the ceiling as 
well as the walls of the chamber is built with cut stones placed together 
with great regularity. Thence, turning to the right, I penetrated intoa 
second chamber smaller than the other, but construeted in the same man- 
ner. At the far end of this chamber, towards the west, an abundant foun- 
tain springs from the living rock through several crevices and forms a good- 
sized brook. Gathered first in a small basin, this brook, after having 
crossed the first chamber, flows through a canal, or kind of corridor cut in 
the rock, the vestibule of which is alone ceiled, as the chambers them- 
selves. : 

“To return to the spring I have mentioned and described. The Arabs 
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call it now Bas-e/ A’in (head of the source), then Ain Salet (good, pure, 
beneficial spring). As for the Christians, they designate it under the name 
of sealed fountain—fons signatus. It is for them, according to an ancient 
tradition, the fountain to which Solomon alludes in the Canticle of Canti- 
cles when he compares his beloved to an enclosed garden, to a sealed 
fountain: ‘Hortus conclusus, soror mea sponsa, hortus conclusus, fons 
signatus.’ 

“T have said above that, following the tradition, I am inclined to see in 
the Oued Ourthas the hortus conclusus of this verse. Likewise I incline 
to see in the A’in Saleh the fons signatus of the same passage. In fact, I 
know no other fountain in Palestine to which the epithet of sealed—signatus 
—be more appropriate than to this one. Underground and of difficult ac- 
cess, since one can penetrate into it only by a narrow orifice, it could thus 
be easily closed and interdicted to the public by the means of a rock 
marked with the print of the royal seal. Its extreme importance and the 
character, in a manner sacred, with which it is marked come of this: that, 
with some other fountains, it was destined to supply water for Jerusalem, 
and particularly for the Temple ” (p. 110 and fol.) 


Not only the water taken from the tanks and coming from 
the A’in Saleh, but also another beautiful spring, situated in the 
Urthas itself, fill that valley with an abundance of water. Thus 


here also the Wady Urthas has a perfect resemblance with the 
earthly Paradise. 


10. It is the same thing as to what concerns the aqueduct, or 
aqueducts, starting from the Val Urthas. I will here let M. 
Saulcy, a learned French Orientalist, speak. His words are 
found in his work, Voyage en Terre Sainte (vol. ii. pp. 35, 36): 


“ There were, a few leagues south of Jerusalem, very beautiful springs 
at Etham, on the road to Hebron, and Solomon spared no expense, with- 
drew before no difficulty, in order to endow his royal city with the per- 
fect waters of those springs. Three immense reservoirs were cut in the 
rock to levels successively lower than the other, in such a manner that 
the first one filled up directly with the water of the brook, diverted its 
overflow in the second, and this One into the third ; now, starting from the 
third was an underground aqueduct which, following the sides of the hills, 
and making all the necessary turns to keep the inclined plane, conducted 
the waters as far as Jerusalem. 

“It is in repairing this aqueduct that Pontius Pilate employed a part 
of the treasury of the Temple, to the great scandal and indignation of the 
Jewish nation. In the Middle Ages the Sultan El Malek-en-Naser-Mo- 
hamed-Ibm-Kelaum had it again repaired and established a system of 
pipes of burnt clay, which can be found here and there on the excavated 
and uncovered parts when one follows the course of that ruined aque- 
duct. 

“ Here is its course : Starting from the inside tank, the aqueduct fol- 
lows for about a kilometric league the north side of the Valley of Eurtas ; 
it heads then towards the north, turning all the ravines for about three 
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kilometres to Beit-Lehon, at about three or four hundred metres to the 
angle of inflection, to descend towards the southwest in order to turn 
round the village; then for one league, or about, it turns towards the north. 
When it reaches about a mile south of the convent of Mar-Elias it starts 
to the northeast for about two miles, and makes a bend of about a mile 
and a half, descending towards the south; it then turns again to the north- 
northwest on a length of about five miles. There it crosses the Birket-es- 
Soulthan on a bridge aqueduct and winds round Mount Sion to enter the 
sides of that mountain. Its mouth is in the declivity of the rock which 
overlooked the Xistus and the valley of Tyropzon, at the west of the 
temple—that is, of Haram-esh-Shérif. The mouth of the aqueduct is well 
preserved at that place, but from that point it is completely ruined and has 
disappeared. From the source of El-Bourak to this point the total length 
of Solomon’s aqueduct is twenty kilometres at least, and this is about 
exact. 

“We see that the waters of Etham, since the aqueduct which brought 
them reached the Temple itself, and the Temple only, were more especially 
destined for the sacrifices.” 


Such is, if 1 am not much mistaken, the aqueduet coming out 
of Paradise spoken of by Jesus, the son of Sirach, in the verse of 
Ecclesiasticus quoted above. Between the huge blocks which 
form and cover this old and famous canal runs a stream of 
water not less precious by its own qualities than rendered in a 
manner sacred by its ancient use. It was that water which was 
employed for irrigation in the Temple, of which a passage of 
Aristzeus, preserved by Eusebius in the Preparatio Evangelica, 
gives us the most curious details. Protected from profanation 
under the cover of the royal seal, which closed the fountain 
where it springs up, it was used for the service of the Temple 
only and for the watering of the Wady Urthas. There was no 
way in which the Hebrews could show greater respect to the 
waters which flowed through the garden of delights, the Earthly 
Paradise. 
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THE ENGLISH LOWER ORDERS.—BY AN ENGLISH- 
MAN. 


THE lower orders—what are they? Or what do we mean 
by the invidious distinction which we draw between higher and 
lower? When we speak of the higher orders we usually mean 
the aristocracy, or at least those very exceptional classes which 
have riches, position, or fame. But when we speak of the lower 
orders we usually imply a censure on the vulgarity or coarseness 
of the “mob.” We not only mean poor people or people who 
are nobodies, but we mean the classes with whom we shun 
personal contact, as being repugnant in toilet or in style. Our 
intention is different when we speak of the “ humbler ” orders. 
We mean by humbler the modest though the poor, the refined 
though the simple and industrious. And my contention is that 
in no country in the world ought there to exist what we under- 
stand by the “lower” orders. There ought to exist only, in 
every country, the “humbler” orders. And I should further 
contend that the existence. of the lower orders is, in any country, 
a censure on the higher orders; and that in the proportion of 
the numerical force of the lower orders must be the blame which 
must rest on their superiors. 

I say, then, that the classes called the lower orders are the 
creation of the classes called the higher orders—a somewhat 
severe, and perhaps personal, imputation. It will be replied 
that in all countries, in all societies, there must be a residuum 
from the waste of human nature; or that just as some people 
are prone to be criminals, so some people are prone to be “ low.” 
But I am not speaking of “some” people; I am speaking of 
“orders,” of whole classes or sections of the community, which 
sink down to the bottom of repute. How comes it that such 
classes exist? Mere poverty of itself would not make them. 
Mere want of mental culture would not make them. They are 
obviously the creation of certain social antagonisms which ought 
not to co-exist with civilization. But is it not civilization which 
has created them? Civilization has been defined as “ the science 
of selfishness,” or as “the science of evolving the greatest 
amount of personal ease out of the richest discoveries in con- 
venience.” If this be so we can understand how the lower 
orders have come to be created out of civilization. Perceiving 
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that selfishness is the divinity of the higher orders—of the fortu- 
_ nate and the lap-full of the community—the classes which are 
unfortunate or lap-empty have no motive to rise superior to their 
misfortunes. Being down in the gutter pecuniarily, they may as 
well be there morally and mentally. They have no motive in 
being hypocrites or in affecting conventional propriety. They 
know that they are little cared for, little thought of; they are 
despised or simply used as base instruments; hence radicalism 
of that demoralized type which means envy and hatred and 
pulling down. Now, if the higher orders would set an example 
to the lower orders, both in the objects and in the intensity 
of their lives, the “ lower” orders would be converted into the 
“humbler” orders; but as the higher orders, as a rule, are 
wrapped up in their egotism, the lower orders are wrapped up 
in their animalism. 

I do not suppose that society in England is more rotten than 
society anywhere else. Human nature was always very much 
the same, and riches and egotism have gone together. It is 
absurd to suppose that so long as the world lasts there can 
ever be social perfection. Imagine a country where there was 
no schism of classes, because every class fitted perfectly into the 
general harmony. Imagine.such a sympathy of interest and 
of idea that each class instinctively apprehended all the wants 
and the wishes of every class, and forestalled by graceful action 
and assiduity the causes as well as the effects of discontent. Or, 
again, imagine such a perfection of social manners that mutual 
homage was the instinct of high and low; the rich esteeming 
prosperity as the strongest motive for modesty instead of as the 
apology for pride. We are not in paradise yet; and, being in 
this world, we can but dream of a society from which all selfish- 
ness and vulgarity would be banished. Still, in facing the tre- 
mendous fact of the lower orders and their continuous descent 
to deeper radicalism, we might ask, for our own sake as well as 
for theirs, Is it not possible to win them to a higher state ? 

Might not a government do this; might not society do it? 
And, first, how might a government do it? 

Now, the English government has conceded the principle 
that it has the right to interfere in education. But there is one 
object to which the government has shut its eyes, though that 
object is really, socially supreme. The School Board aims solely 
at teaching certain subjects with a view to imparting compe- 
tency for certain trades. It does not aim at improving the dis- 
positions, the mental or the moral tone, of young people. Yet 
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nothing could be easier—even putting religion out of the ques- 
tion—than to have “classes” every day for the teaching young 
people good manners, good sentiments, good aspirations. Nor 
could anything be more practical than the object of such classes ; 
nor could any teaching be more pleasant or sympathetic. It 
would be only necessary to have teachers specially adapted to 
such work, men of culture, enthusiasm, and tact, whose whole 
business should be to impart aspiration to the “vulgar” boys 
and girls of big towns. Nor is there the smallest possible diffi- 
culty in the novelty. Young people of all degrees are just as 
capable of being educated in what is commonly understood by 
“good taste” as they are capable of being taught the rule of 
three or how to copy dull platitudes in text-hand. An hour’s 
talk, by an astute teacher, on the pleasures of refined habit, on 
the duties of self-respect and respect for others—enlivened, as 
it might be, by felicitous illustration and by kindly appeal to 
youthful warmth and generosity—would leave subject for reflec- 
tion which would bear fruit at home, and which in after-life 
would never be forgotten. Even though religion be tabooed in 
public schools, civilization and social harmony need not be so. 
The French government has got rid of both together in its 
detestable new laws on education; the Italian government is 
trying to do the same thing; and we admit at once that there is 
a certain logic, when teaching young people to be atheists, in 
teaching them to be brutalized bipeds. Yet in England we have 
not taught atheism, as the French government has practically 
done, and have only affected to avoid all sectarianism by exclud- 
ing private gospellers from the schools. In England, therefore, 
we might well teach aspiration in every natural, social, per- 
sonal sense, and might try to convert the lower orders into the 
humbler orders by wise lessons on the philosophy of self-respect. 

Another way of practically teaching the lower orders would 
be to improve the general tone of public pleasures. Why should 
not the government provide educating pleasures for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of youths and girls in our big towns; and 
why should it not improve the existing tone of such pleasures as 
are at present simply deteriorating or vicious? Here again the 
question of “ taste,” as one of the high subjects in education, is 
seen to be of infinite importance ; for if youths and girls were 
taught in government schools to approve solely what is high- 
toned and elevating, they would resent as insults to their taste 
and their intelligence the vile rubbish which is offered for their 
pabulum. I have not been in the United States, and do not know 
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whether the lower orders are profoundly gratified by grimaces and 
contortions ; but in England the popularity of an entertainment 
—at least in what is commonly called a music-hall—is grounded 
chiefly on its claim to imbecility. The more an “artiste” can 
wriggle or can de-humanize his individuality the more applause 
he receives from pit and gallery ; the less of taste, of refinement, 
of education he can indicate the larger pay he will receive from 
his employers. Now, seeing that such houses of entertainment 
are crowded nightly by the lower (rather than by the humbler) 
orders, we may infer that the “education” which is received in 
them is degrading where it is not demoralizing. Yet the gov- 
ernment might easily take the subject of public pleasures within 
the compass of its paternal interest and authority, and both cre- 
ate improving places of amusement and eliminate all harm out 
of music-halls. What is wanted is sufficient interest in the sub- 
ject. But members of Parliament are too much interested in 
keeping their seats to trouble their heads about the pleasures of 
the masses. 

And members of Parliament are fair specimens of thé class 
of gentry who are known as “ influential members of society.” 
They do their duty up to the measure of their obligations—per- 
haps also up to the measure of their aspirations—but they stop 
short at thé point where personal interest in the lower or- 
ders might involve more than theoretical politics. After giv- 
ing a vote or making a party speech they drive home in their 
broughams to pleasant mansions, and care as much about the 
lower orders as they care about the muddy pavements which 
soil the boots or splash the trousers of mere walkers. 

“ But surely you would not have the higher orders invite the 
lower orders to dinner or take a costermonger’s arm down 
Piccadilly ?”” asks my friend with the coronet or the broad 
acres. “ The lower orders of London are spread over miles of 
terra incognita, over regions where no ‘gentleman’ would ever 
penetrate. Imagine,” continues my amiable aristocrat, “a man of 
my caste taking a walk in such odious neighborhoods as Wap- 
ping, or Shadwell, or Rotherhithe, or being even conscious of 
Limehouse, or Deptford, or such places as the ‘ rough’ element 
frequents. It seems to me that you theorize in the clouds. 
What would you have me to do for the lower orders? How 
would you have me to commune with them? I believe that my 
steward gives my checks to local charities, and I know for 
certain that my cook has a soup-caldron out of which vagrants 
—who, I believe, are lower orders—take their fill; but when you 
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talk about ‘sympathy’ I regard you as sentimental, as letting 
your warmth get the better of your judgment. There can be no 
such thing as sympathy between opposites. ‘Am I not a man 
and a brother?’ is a question to which I should reply, ‘No!’ A 
man is a genus of which there may be species; but a brother is 
a kindred kind, a kindred mind. I should say that sympathy, 
save in the sense of compassion, was an impossible mutuality be- 
tween opposites; nor should I approve of the levelling policy 
which would create bonds of social intercourse between classes 
which are much better kept apart.” 

Perfectly true, in the sense in which my aristocrat intends 
it, but wanting in full grasp of the question. That question is: 
“ What is the znterest of the higher orders in fulfilling their duty 
to the lower orders?” And it must be presumed that the high- 
er orders have some thought for their descendants as well as for 
their own generation. Now, in every country in Europe there is 
a revolutionary element waiting only opportunity to flame forth. 
And it is certain that an English “ mob,” when giving the rein to 
its passions, is more brutal, more “low” than is any other mob. 
Philosophy, therefore, points to the wisdom of utterly obliterating 
the caste which makes a “mob”; in other words, of converting 
the lower into the humbler orders, so as to make a spiteful revo- 
lution impossible. Is it practicable to accomplis) so grand a 
work? Can “society” make the “people” its friend instead of 
(parliamentarily speaking) its “Opposition” ? 

Now, let it be conceded that three-fourths of human nature 
is made up of what is best known as sentiment. Principle has 
really very little to do with the conduct or the motives of the 
majority. “Accepted canons of intercourse pass for principle, and 
conventional proprieties for virtue. For one man who has prin- 
ciples a dozen have only habits or the borrowed axioms of right- 
ness and decorum. Hence the vast majority are flexible or mal- 
leable, easi'y swayed by the first stir of sentiment. If the senti- 
ment be good the conduct will be good; but if the sentiment 
be irritated or vitiated a man may become a “ blackguard” in 
one moment. Now, the sentiment of the lower orders is habitu- 
ally an antagonism—a half-conscious hostility to refinement and 
sympathy, to aspiration both mental and moral. Just as the sen- 
timent of the “ humbler” orders is in the direction of tenderness, 
the sentiment of the “lower” orders is “ pugnacious.” The 
lower orders display their pugnacity in their voices, their lan- 
guage, their manners. In these three characteristics they are 
typical. It may be doubted whether voice, language, or manner 
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was ever so exceptionally apprehended as by the class we call in 
England the “roughs.” Let us consider this apprehension for 
one moment. And, first, as to the voices of the lower orders. 

Their voices are as little human as possible. They are at 
warfare with all musical cadence. So far from the human voice 
being the divine instrument of the soul, it is made to resemble 
the gruff screechings of the Yahoo. Yet the human voice gives 
expression not only to what is but to what is zo¢ in the mind and 
the heart. Culture of both the mental and moral kind is suggest- 

‘ed by every accent a man utters; while all the attributes and 
characteristics of the individual are made known, to the keen 
listener, word by word. If, then, the English lower orders usually 
bark instead of talking, or growl instead of “ playing on the di- 
vine instrument,” the conclusion is that they have eliminated 
human nature out of their existence, and have substituted ani- 
malism or grossness. 

In regard to language, itis prudent not to indicate the nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs which are usually heard. Parts of speech 
are simply expletives of vulgarity. If “ language was given us 
to conceal our thoughts,” the concealment, in the case of the 
English lower orders, is an art which is imperfectly understood. 
It would be better if there were a little more concealment. The 
apology is doubtless that the language used by the lower orders 
has not the “ prima facie’’ force which we attribute to it. 

Manners are in all countries conventional, and this, too, in all 
classes of the community. Yet every individual has his own 
manners—a personal charm, or its contrary, which is inborn. 
The “ humbler ” orders in England have, as a rule, winning man- 
ners, and very often a fascination of modesty. A certain sweet- 
ness of retirement, tempered perhaps by suffering, gives to many 
of them a refinement which is unsurpassed. The humbler orders 
of Italy or of France may have more knowledge of the conven- 
tional ideal, or be better schooled in the grooved customs of 
politeness, but I doubt whether any class, in any country in the 
world, is better behaved than the best types of the English poor. 
I used to notice, during a long residence in Italy, that the hum- 
bler orders were a faint copy of the higher orders ; their manners 
were much the same, with a touch more of homage, but with no 
less of superficial politeness. The English humbler orders have 
a good breeding of their own. It is full of nature, of warmth, 
of even duty. Of course I speak only of the best types, not of 


the many. And I place a gulf between the humbler and the 
lower orders. 
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Arithmetically, what should we say is the apparent propor- 
tion of the humbler and the lower orders of England? There 
is no possible arithmetic in the case. There are so many of the 
“lower” orders among the “higher” orders that we should 
have to winnow all classes to find the resultant. To use coarse 
language—which is best adapted to clearness—there are so 
many “brutal cads” among the higher orders (men with a 
smearing and veneering of social caste, but without a bit of the 
heart and soul of the gentleman) that even some “lower ” orders, 
so called, might complain of a classification which put them on a° 
par with lofty “snobs.” And it is just here that we reach the 
point where the assertion may be justified which was made at 
the beginning of this paper, that “the existence of the lower 
orders in any country, in any age, is a grave censure on the 
classes called the higher; and that in the proportion of the 
numerical force of the lower orders must be the blame which 
must rest on their superiors.” 

Take the present state of the lower orders in France as an 
illustration of the truth of this assertion, and also as assisting us 
in judging of the processes by which the lower orders in Eng- 
land, have been created. In past times French “society” was 
the bitterest enemy of the poor; the aristocracy simply using 
their tenantry as the base instruments of their selfish magnifi- 
cence, and setting them an example of worldliness plus hypo- 
crisy which finally merited the guillotine. Foullon’s saying, 
“Let the people eat grass,” conveyed the sentiment of three- 
fourths of the higher orders. The splendid wickedness of the 
French court plus its odious hypocrisy—king and nobles going 
publicly to their religious duties, while living solely for pride 
and for pleasure—led the people to believe that the two great 
enemies of civilization were rank and the profession of religion. 
The French lower orders of these days are the heirs of those 
French classes who were scandalized and alienated a hundred 
years ago. The lessons learned under the later Bourbons were 
but in-graved by the Revolution ; and the French lower orders 
now think that to avoid poverty and humiliation they must hate 
“society” and the profession of religion. This is the “ floating 
sentiment” in their minds. It matters nothing whether there 
be logic in the inference: the fact is what society has to deal 
with. We must draw the same distinction in France as in Eng- 
land between the “ humbler” and the “lower” sections of the 
people ; while, unhappily, the higher orders in France—as repre- 
sented by the Faubourg St. Germain—have not awakened to 
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the full sense of their mistakes. Exclusiveness is still the bane 
of those antiquated bigotries which are fortified within the 
drawing-rooms of the proud; and this causes the middle classes, 
quite as much as the canailles, to like a government which snubs 
the exclusives. We know that the aristocracy have their vir- 
tues, that many aristocrats have as much good in them as have 
the “humbler”’ orders; but they judge from past history, with a 
rough logic, and hate society because it used to crush them. 

In England the lower orders cannot urge against the higher 
orders that they have bullied them, robbed them, or played the 
hypocrite. The worst that they can say is that they have neg- 
lected them. They may impute to them isolation or egotism, 
but this is only to impute to them human nature. And the 
higher orders in England have made some progress in the last 
fifty years in social, political, and “public” worth, and, on the 
whole, are not bad specimens of a plutocracy, for class-propriety, 
debt-paying, or even morals. What, then, is the reason why the 
amount of decency which is in them does not suffice to convert 
the lower into the humbler orders; or how is it that, while the 
French lower orders can plead history for their creation, the 
English lower orders must be justified without a history ? 

To go to the bottom of the matter, what Carlyle called “in- 
dividual mammonism” is the explanation of the rottenness of 
all society. The “apiorot” are not the “best,” in the sense of 
earnestness or pity, in the sense of the apprehension of the 
sublime, but chiefly as being “lords over God's heritage,” or 
as social magnates, grandees, or “swells”; so that the lower 
orders sink down into animalism minus conventionalism, because 
the higher orders are conventional minus superiority. Figure 
for one moment the institution called society in its component 
features or social mise en scene. The sovereign is a lofty abstrac- 
tion wearing a crown. The House of Lords, another worshipful 
abstraction, is a coroneted regiment of landowners. The coun- 
try gentry and the higher middle classes adore comfort and re- 
spectability as the household gods of all affection and aspira- 
tion. Merchant-princes and their imitators teach that “twenty 
shillings in the pound” is the supreme virtue, the social sanctity, 
of the human life. Members of Parliament spout for ever, “a 
sovereign national palaver,” “a solemn convocation of all the 
stump orators of the nation”; and the daily newspapers print 
for ever, trying to attract the British public by crafty doses 
of popular liberalism or red-radicalism, or of scientific modern- 
thoughtism or infidelity. Spiritual peers and revival-preachers, 
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a Bank of England and a workhouse, Guildhall banquets and 
frequent deaths from starvation, with other odd admixtures 
of national facts, complete a medley of government which pre- 
sents to the eye of the lower orders everything except interest 
in them. Hence King Beer and King Gin have a sovereign 
majesty for the lower orders, which, though defective both 
politically and socially, has great charm asa mighty soother of 
the moment. Sympathy being absent, stimulant is always pre- 
sent; and the intensity of class-interest being a myth, the in- 
tensity of pot-warmth is doubly real. The higher classes drink 
their Burgundy or Chateau Yquem, in their mansions, at their 
clubs, at their hotels; so the lower orders pay them the compli- 
ment of imitation up to the highest level which their circum- 
stances may afford. Rubbish, to call the lower orders “ drunken 
England”! The higher orders are much more drunken than the 
lower orders. The only difference is that good wines do not 
poison, and habit makes excess to be moderation; whereas 
spirits or bad beer poison mind as well as body, and create 
“lowness” even in natures which would be high. 

The mise en scene of society, as thus briefly pictured, makes 
the lower orders feel that the apparent selfishness of the higher 
orders is didactic of the same duty in the lower orders. Nay, 
individual mammonism in the “ high”.is the presumption of its 
greater duty in the “low.” For if the comfortable man’s soul is 
a money-bag, the uncomfortable man’s sou] must be a vacuum. 
And the higher orders are quite content that it should remain 
so! Eternal talking, theorizing, sentimentalizing, on platforms, 
in newspapers, or in pamphlets, has no more to do with the ele- 
vation of the lower orders than it has to do with the evangelical 
counsels. The dull, cold look of the West End mansions of the 
rich has the same effect upon the senses of the poor as the spout- 
ing and printing philanthropy has on their hearts; nor can the 
published sympathy of the well-off touch the inner life of the 
badly-off any more than the superb upholstery of my lord’s 
drawing-room can impart warmth or an arm-chair to an empty 
room. Talking and writing are only useful up to the point of 
ventilating thought-out schemes of public work; they are mere 
mockery as practical substitutes for the duties of sympathy, of 
personal example, interest, and association. Yet even in the 
printing sphere there is disgraceful disregard of any amount of 
enormous injury done to the poor. Publications are hawked in 
the London streets whose express purpose is to deprave the 
mind, to mock religion and revelation and the Holy Name, and 
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to combine blasphemy with such fatuous imbecility as shall at 
once degrade the intellect and the soul. And such is the utter 
loss of national chivalry that no one has the courage to tear 
up the vile sheets, to smash the windows where such scandal is 
sold, nor even to go before a magistrate and ask whether pub- 
lic corruption is not an indictable offence within the statutes. 
Every English gentleman is insulted in the public streets, every 
English lady—with her children—is exposed to infamy; yet no 
league has yet been formed by “ good society” for stamping out 
this public outrage to common decency. The higher orders, 
the M.P.’s, the magistrates, the public prosecutor, are all too 
busy with their own profitable pursuits to give attention to 
pennyworths of blackguardism. We live in a free country, and 
our freedom necessitates that every speculator must have the 
freedom not only to insult men and women, but also to try to 
ruin all young people. This is “ compulsory education” with a 
vengeance. So that, positively as well as negatively, the govern- 
ing classes are responsible for forcing the lower orders to be- 
come lower and lower; at one and the same time withholding 
example and sympathy, and striving to educate the lower orders 
in filth. 

And then we have the institution of revival-preachers—bab- 
bling apostles of a creedless sentimentality—as a panacea for all 
the wants which have been created by the neglect, by the stolid 
selfishness and money-worship, which rots the nation. Money- 
worship has created the necessity for revival-preachers! The 
employing classes look on hirelings as the machinery for their 
aggrandizement, and consider that wages, once paid, discharge 
all debt which can exist from the employer to the person who 
has been hired. No mutual obligation beyond pecuniary equiva- 
lent, no magnanimous conception of a ¢rue liberalism, enter the 
mind of the employer who simply adds up his columns and puts 
down “machinery of labor, so much.” Conversely, the em- 
ployed classes know that between them and the employer there 
exisfS only this pecuniary relation; and they look upon em- 
ployers as so much beef or mutton, tea, sugar, tallow candles, or 
coals. Hence the knowledge that such relation is the only one 
that is recognized fills their minds with these two transparent 
truths: that to make money is the sole principle of the em- 
ployer, and to use workmen his sole estimate of their rights. 
Money payments dash off all claim for ever. The sole object 
of business being to ge¢ riches, and the sole uses of labor being 
to help to get riches, the employed classes apprehend that the 
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“lower orders” mean the machinery by which egotism and 
luckiness climb the ladder. 

The idolatry of the cash-box is the creation of the lower 
orders, both because it supersedes every other yearning in the 
employer, and implants the conviction of money divinity in the 
employed. If the employer used his money as a means of ele- 
vating the individuality of the greatest number of dependants 
within his sphere, the right uses of money, not the money itself, 
would become the reasonable and pure divinities of business; 
but the idolatry of the sun by the Persian is a tame and loveless 
heart-homage or enthusiasm compared to the idolatry of money 
by the Britisher, when once he gets his foot into the stirrup. 
The lower orders, realizing that the money divinity rules every- 
thing, in the sense only of being adored by its possessors, con- 
clude reasonably and logically that zot to possess the divinity is 
the sole fact which makes them “low” and keeps them so. In- 
dustry, talent, even virtue, are but the material auxiliaries of 
their service, which make them estimable in the eyes of their 
masters because such graces mean the hope of more money. 
Conversely, weakness, poor ability, a momentary slip, are visited 
with dismissal or disgrace; nor is another thought given to the 
possible sinking of the victim whom nature has not adapted to 
vulgar business. The low estimate of sympathies, p/us the ado- 
ration of gold, make the employing classes low in tone and aspi- 
ration, begetting lowness, minus conventionalism or respecta- 
bility, in the classes who have no exemplars to look up to. 

A rough picture, no doubt, of the classes called employers, 
and untrue, thank God! of many a thousand. But in seeking 
for the “reason of being” of the lower orders we have to look 
at the general, not at the exceptional, experiences of those orders 
which must be said to be created by “low” employers. From 
the duke down to the small managing foreman the vast majority 
worship the accidents of money to almost blindness as to its 
duties, its joys. We have men in England rolling in oceans 
of money, and others too well off for their own happiness, who 
have no more recognition of the joys of givixz joys, or even of 
trying to lift the hearts of their “inferiors,” than they have 
of the occupations of the angels. Hence the lower orders! I 
maintain that there could not possibly be any lower orders, if 
the higher orders did not create them by their dulness. Just as 
one English gentleman, of pure character and beautiful nature, 
will imbue the whole of his surrounding world with his own 
spirit, so the dull, fashionable egotists who live for vanity and 
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pleasure create “lower” even out of the “humbler” orders 
who surround them. Some one has said that “even the ugliest 
body, possessing a beautiful ideal of soul, is more lovely to look 
upon than the handsomest body with a petrified inanity in place 
of soul.” The same might be said of “society.” The hand- 
somest society, with its roll of peers, its stately mansions, its vast 
wealth, its social canons of strict propriety and heartless ease, 
its dinner-parties and balls and afternoon teas, its take-it-easy 
and look-complacent and high-bred, its Christmas flannels for 
the poor and its carriage-calls on the rich—in short, with all the 
conventionalism of the world—if nature be gone out of it as 
well as religion, is but a hideous whited sepulchre of dead bones. 
And it is because nature as well as religion have gone to sleep 
in the higher orders that both have become perverted in the 
lower orders. We do not want to trouble our heads with 
‘“‘ political economy ” nor with questions of “organization of 
labor”’; nor is it free-trade nor Corn Laws, nor under-selling, 
nor trades-unions nor Chartist unions nor any other unions, 
which can solve the difficulty which society has to face—how to 
make a// orders peaceful and superior. Carlton Clubs, Reform 
Clubs, Mansion House meetings have no more to do with this 
question than have locomotives, Manchester shoddy, or the 
Horse-Guards: you might as well ask of a sanitary bill that it 
should include Christian dogma as look to politics to elevate 
the lower orders. “Public opinion,’ that most long-eared of 
all arbiters, would be impotent to move one step in the matter. 
It was a good saying of Pope Pius IX., when he was asked, 
“ How is it possible to reform Italy ?”—“ Nothing can be sim- 
pler than the true method: let every Italian begin by reforming 
himself.” And so with public opinion: let every Englishman, 
of whatever grade, know for certain these two principles, and 
act on them with all the zest of his life: that capital should be 
used first for the elevation of the laborer, and labor should 
be rendered first in friendly service to the capitalist. The two 
principles are but one principle. If the capitalist (or even the 
employer, the director, the manager) used his power for the good 
of all around him, then, instead of gain being the one degrading 
thought, mutual fellowship would elevate all characters. Every 
class, every order, being inspired by unselfishness and living 
first for the particular community which was allied to it, the re- 
ciprocity of such unselfishness would beget intensity of service 
with perfect purity of affectionate motive and regard. “ Uto- 
pia!” you exclaim; “pretty dreamland; mere picturing of an 
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impossible society!” Ido not think so. I know of one spot in 
England where the Utopia is realized, and where “ democracy ” 
is bosomed into a “happy family.” And this is the soundest poli- 
cy, the only “ prosperity.” Democracy is that fact which stares 
us all in the face, and which is already our master, if not our 
tyrant. The problem, therefore, which every wise man has to 
work out is, “how to reconcile sovereignty with democracy.” 
Sovereignty there must be; it is the law of God, the law of na- 
ture. Democracy zs and will be; but whose sovereignty will it 
obey? In itself it has no sovereignty, because it admits nothing 
that is above itself; and as to worshipfully obeying what is not 
above one’s self, such loyalty is a transparent absurdity. Since, 
then, religion (in the divine sense, though not in the natural) has 
lost its hold as the one sovereign principle, what other sovereign- 
ty will you put in its place for the controlling of the masses 
called the lower orders? One of two things must most certainly 
happen: either the lower orders will get the mastery of society, 
or society must make the lower orders its friends. But the sole 
way in which the friendship can be created is by substituting 
mutual interest for “master and servant.” In the feudal times, 
when the lords were the “ law-wards” and did all the soldiering, 
the governing, the policeing, and when the mail-shirt, the pike, 
or the catapult had a “ moral” force which was felt on the skin, 
mutual réspect was of a muscular character as well as of a cove- 
nanting advantage. Those days are gone by for ever. Now 
that the lower orders contribute their share of some fifty millions 
of pounds sterling towards the government of the country on 
modern principles, they care no more whether a duke wears a 
cambric shirt or a coat of mail than they care whether he drinks 
Burgundy or Champagne. Class-government is dead. Who, 
then, shall govern, what shall govern, unless you introduce a 
new sovereignty? That sovereignty must be the new birth of 
the upper orders. “Oh! yes, very likely,” you reply to me; “a 
new nature, a rebegetting of the human race, a fresh genus of 
men and women, who shall cease to think of themselves, and to 
adore personal ease and class-vanity, and shall find their daily 
delight in making their own lives perfection and in pulling other 
lives up to their own standard. Very likely! ‘A new birth of 
the upper orders!’ Yes, a new birth of humility out of pride, of 
self-sacrifice out of splendid luxuriousness, of magnanimity out of 
contemptible conventionalism, of mutual homage out of flunky- 
ism or servility, of deep religion out of going to church on Sun- 
days! Nonsense, my dear sir! it cannot be done.” I know it 
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cannot. Yet where are you to find your new sovereignty? If 
the lower orders are ever to be governed any more, it must be 
by their conviction that the higher orders are the superior or- 
ders in the breadth of their sympathetic aspirations. Some sove- 
reignty must be found to govern democracy; and if we cannot 
have the best, which is religion, we must try to have the second 
best—personal intensity. It is useless to talk about a religious 
sovereignty in a country where blasphemy is hawked publicly, 
price one penny, or where the Salvation Army is the most 
ostensible agent for picturing the divine dignity of the faith. 
In the middle ages religious sovereignty refined the humbler 
orders, just as in these days its total absence creates the lower 
orders. When the monks (practically) ruled all the humbler or- 
ders—ruled them by sympathy and charity—the motto, “ La- 
borare est orare,” was believed in, acted on, lived on; the spirit 
of labor, of charity, of affectionate service being all one, and all 
manly and Christian. To-day each workman feels that he is 
alone—“ alone in the wide bosom of all’’—because gain is the sole 
principle of everything; mutual service, mutual sympathy, mu- 
tual respect, being incidental, but not the principia. Make them 
once more our principia! Between a return to the pure laws of 
nature f/us a hatred of and a contempt for conventionalism, and 
the swallowing up of all society by democracy, there is a choice 
which must be made by the higher orders. We are in swift 
process of being devoured by vulgarity: the higher orders by 
vulgar conventionalism, and the lower orders by vulgar antago- 
nism. “Odi profanum vulgus” would be too promiscuous in 
these days; it would be too indefinite both as to “ profanum” 
and “vulgus”; for in which class would you look for your 
worst specimens? We are all of us vulgar from force of habit. 
Let us look at home and look less at one another. Pius IX. 
was a true philosopher when he propounded the sovereign cure, 
“ Let every man begin by reforming himself.” 
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DR. PUSEY: HIS LIFE AND DOINGS. 


IT is a lamentable fact that, while we often have to regret 
the abrupt ending of lives that seem full of brightest promises, 
some men live too long. At one period they seem to reach the 
climax of their career. Had they died then they would have 
reaped “golden opinions from all sorts of people.” But they 
lived on, half forgotten by their generation, and frequently, in 
a desperate effort to retain popularity, doing something that re- 
verses men’s good opinion entirely. As that very pathetic 
singer, Mrs. Barrett Browning, has well expressed it: 


“ It is not in mere death that men die most; 
And after our first girding of the loins 
In youth’s fine linen and fair ’broidery, 
To run up hill and meet the rising sun, 
We are apt to sit tired, patient as a fool, 
While others gird us with the violent bands 
Of social figments, feints, and formalisms, 
Reversing our straight nature, /i/ting up 
Our base needs, keeping down our lofty thoughts, 
Head downward on the cross-sticks of the world; 
God! set our feet low and our forehead high, 
And show us howa man was made to walk.” * 


We can remember the time when it would have been thought 
almost irreverent to imagine that such sentiments would ever 
be applicable to Dr. Pusey. Hundreds, nay thousands, that had 
never seen the man had heard of the school of thought to which 
he had given his name. The smallest saying, the most unim- 
portant anecdote, was treasured up and went the round of the 
newspapers. And yet at his funeral the gathering of clergy 
was comparatively small, and the impression produced by his 
death scarcely felt. Nor is this attributable alone to the fact 
that we live so fast nowadays, and events accumulate so rapidly, 
that it is only by doing something very startling that a man is 
heard of at all. Dr. Pusey had outlived his day. Yet any man 
who has played a distinguished part in the religious history of 
his country must have been no common person. 

As Amerigo Vespucci did not discover the continent that 
bears his name, so Pusey was not the real author of Pusey- 


* Aurora Leigh, book iii. 
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ism. But the appellation was quite justified by the influence 
that he imparted to the movement, and by the fact that after the 
secession of Newman and others, its real founders, it assumed 
the shape of Dr. Pusey’s own mind and thoughts—became, in- 
deed, like any other sm, the man embodied in a theory.* 

On this point I think the learned editor of the London 
Month is somewhat in error. He thinks that the Tractarian 
movement did not bear Newman’s name because Newman was 
not at any time satisfied, never felt that he had reached the goal 
of his desires; whereas it was the reverse with Pusey. “Quite 
early in his career he showed signs of having reached his goal. 
He was contented and happy, because he never allowed himself’ 
to doubt. There was a finality about the anomalous collection 
of dogmas that constituted his creed.’’+ Cardinal Newman 
himself gives another and much more feasible explanation. He 
says: 


“I had known Dr. Pusey well since 1827, and had felt for him an 
enthusiastic admiration, His great learning, his immense diligence, his 
scholar-like mind, his simple devotion to the cause of religion overcame 
me; and great, of course, was my joy when, in the last days of 1833, he 
showed a disposition to make common cause with us. . . . He at once gave 
to us a position and a name. Without him we should have had no chance. 
. . » He had that special claim to attachment which lies in the living pre- 
sence of a faithful and loyal affectionateness. There was henceforth a man 
who could be the head and centre of the zealous people in every part of 
the country; and not only so, but there was one who furnished the move- 
ment with a front to the world, and gained for it a recognition from other 
parties in the university.” ¢ 


It seems from this that Newman adopted the name of Dr. Pusey 
on prudential grounds, just as we do now to give weight and 
importance. 

It is as the representative of Tractarianism that Dr. Pusey 
becomes remarkable. For Tractarianism was a religious revo- 
lution. It was the starting-point of a movement which has 
every year assumed greater proportions, and which justifies the 
pious belief that the conversion of England is a probability. 
We believe that the kingdom of the Messias—that is, the Catholic 
Church—is destined to rule over every nation and kindred, and 
tongue and people, and that the principal means whereby that 
reign will be brought about will be the conversion of England 
and America to the Catholic Church. With these nations as 
obedient children of the Holy See, what triumphs may not the 


*See the Revue Générale, October, 1882, + The Month, October, 1882, 
} Apologia, pp. 106, 107, American edit, 
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church accomplish? Anything, then, that accelerates this mighty 
event must have to all Catholics a surpassing interest. 

Edward Bouverie Pusey was born in 1800, and was grandson 
by the father’s side of the Earl of Radnor, and by his mother of 
the Earl of Harborough. His father, the Hon. Philip Bouverie, 
assumed the name of Pusey by royal license on becoming pos- 
sessed of the large estates of that ancient family. The family of 
Bouverie is descended from a Flemish merchant, Laurent des 
Bouveries, who with his wife, Barbara van den Hove, were fugi- 
tive Huguenots and settled in Canterbury about 1568. Young 
Pusey was first sent to school at Mitcham under the care of a 

‘clergyman who always expressed great dislike of him. “That 

prig” was his epithet, and up to that clergyman’s death he 
never spoke well of his quondam pupil. Now, this admits of ex- 
planation. A prig,in general, is a highly disagreeable person 
to know. Tacitly he is always calling the attention of other 
people to his immeasurable importance, if it is only in the style 
in which he wears his hair or the cut of his nether garments. 
He cries: 


“Tam Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.” 


But a boy at school is not quite so bumptious as this. We can 
imagine that young Pusey was very fond of books. He was, in 
fact, a brilliant pupil, carrying off every prize. 

From Eton Pusey went to Christ Church College, Oxford, 
where in 1822 he took his B.A. with high honors. The same 
year he won the chancellor's prize for the best Latin essay and 
was elected Fellow of Oriel. He went to Germany soon after- 
wards, passing some time at Heidelberg, where he studied the 
German philosophy and acquired a horror of beer. On his re- 
turn he wrote a work entitled Jnguiry into the probable Causes of 
German Rationalism. He found these to be, not, as some modern 
thinkers have supposed, in the unbridled vanity of those who 
disclaim all curb to reason and judgment, but in the suppression 
of the episcopate. We recollect hearing Dr. Charles Words- 
worth, Bishop of St. Andrews, in the university pulpit of 
Oxford, try to prove that the revolt of the American colonies 
from the allegiance of George III. was due to the same cause. 

Pusey in due course took the several degrees of Master of 
Arts, Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity, and in 1828 was ordain- 
ed. The same year he was nominated to the regius professor- 
ship of Hebrew. It is related of Swift that, finding one day 
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only his clerk in church, he changed the words of the exhor- 
tation into “ Dearly beloved Roger.” But the professor of 
Hebrew had not even his Roger. He was obliged first of all to 
create an audience. This he did by founding an exhibition to 
stimulate the study of Hebrew. In those days very few persons 
could construe it. Now most. clergymen know something of it. 
The duties of professors were at this time performed negligently. 
Dr. Pusey was far from imitating the professor of exegesis of 
whom Mr. Mozley tells us. His lectures were remarkable for 
brevity. Once his class was reading in the Greek Testament 
the second chapter of St. John, and the sole remark he made 
was at the words “draw out now ’—“ From which,” said he, 
“we may infer that the Jews used spigots.” * 

It was in this same year that he married Miss Barker, who 
died in 1839. Three children were born of this union. Only 
one, Mrs. Brine, survives. The eldest, Philip, was a sufferer 
from birth. You had to speak to him through a long tube, and 
he constantly kept the recumbent position. He achieved, how- 
ever, high university honors and assisted his father in the com- 
pilation of his works. Those who recollect the immense stir 
caused by the appearance of Supernatural Religion, and the vio- 
lent denunciations of Dr. Pusey, will be astonished to know that 
when the papers of his son Philip were examined after death it 
was evident that if he was not the author he had a considerable 
share in the work. 

Toward 1832 the university was profoundly stirred by the 
information that Lord Stanley had resolved to suppress several 
Irish bishoprics and effect other changes, which plainly showed 
that politicians of the day regarded the church as a creation of 
* the state. Newman, Pusey, Palmer, and Keble associated them- 
selves in defence of the doctrine of the church’s divine origin, 
especially the apostolical succession and authority of the bish- 
ops. But it is not easy to pump up enthusiasm for a class of 
men who had generally deserved little of their country. The 
bishop of the period was usually a good Greek scholar, con- 
sidered “a safe man” in church matters and not likely to give 
trouble. He went through his small lot of work in a noiseless 
manner, and perhaps perpetrated several heavy charges. It is 
of one of these charges that Sydney Smith wrote: “The writer 
of these lines sat down to read this charge. He was found 
shortly afterwards in a perfectly unconscious state; but after 
bleeding, hot baths, mustard-plasters, and the careful removal of 


* Mozley’s Reminiscences, vol. i. 
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the charge to a distance, he is in a fair way to recover.” Their 
general idea of theology resembled that of Bishop Parker, who, 
when asked what was the best body of divinity, replied, “ That 
which can help a'man to keep a coach and four.” They had 
lost the respect of both clergy and people. It is only since the 
Oxford movement that such men as Selwyn, Patterson, and Mac- 
kenzie have become possible. The contempt for their autho- 
rity which the Ritualists everywhere show is not the growth of 
present times. It has accumulated for three centuries, in which 
these idle shepherds, “ who loved the fleece and not the flock,” 
rendered themselves chiefly remarkable for obstructing every 
onward movement. Their estimate of a clergyman was not ac- 
cording to his merits and learning, but according to the value of 
his preferment. An anecdote is related of a prelate, only re- 
cently dead, who was dining at an inn, and, finding the draught 
‘of a window annoy him, called out, “ Waiter, shut down that 
window at the back of my chair, and open another behind some 
curate.” 

To restore such men to the position once occupied by St. 
Anselm, St. Chad, and St. Cuthbert was the aim of Newman and 
his associates, but how impossible the task we need not say. 

Opportunely the excitement produced by the works of Sir 
Walter Scott had created a taste for medizvalism. Keble re- 
marked in an article in the British Critic, 1838, that he recognized 
_in those romances “the germ and rudiment” of the High- 
Church movement. Newman made the same avowal in the 
same magazine. But there were other influences at work which 
had penetrated deeper into the soil. The people had been 
aroused from their apathy by the stirring appeals of the Wes- 
leys, and much of that good seed which Catholic priests had 
sown in the highways and hedges was fructifying. It was felt 
that there was nothing existing in the present to which an ap- 
peal could be made; all was cold and lifeless. If religion was to 
be revived in the church and among the people it must be by 
an appeal to the past. That age so long denounced as synony- 
mous with ignorance and superstition must be made to exist 
over again, the pernicious destructiveness of the Reformation 
somewhat remedied, and the Church of England restored to her 
forfeited place as “the poor man's church.” Newman and 
Pusey were at the head of this attempt. It was begun by the 
publication of Tracts for the Times. Dr. Pusey contributed 
those on “ Fasting” and “ Baptism,” numbers 18, 66, 67,and 69; 
also one, that may always be read profitably, on the “ Danger of 
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Ridicule in Religious Matters.” They soon attracted the notice 
of the dignitaries. For nowhere is that old fable of the dog in 
the manger more frequently realized than at the English universi- 
ties. They had done nothing themselves for the general good, 
but when others tried to do so it was time to wake up and try 
to stop them. Accordingly, when Newman published “ Tract 
XC.,” in which he attempted to prove that the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles could be interpreted in a sense conformable to the Roman 
Church, the Hebdomadal Council promulgated its censure. 
Pusey defended his friend in a letter to Bishop Wilberforce, but 
soon after his own sermon on the Real Presence called forth the 
same censure. Four tutors who, as Mr. Mozley says, had not 
brains enough to appreciate the position were prominent in 
agitating for Dr. Pusey’s suspension. Among them was the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tait. They carried their 
point, and Dr. Pusey was suspended from the university pulpit ° 
for two years. He went to the Channel Isles for a time and in- 
troduced into Sark the use of the surplice. The one he wore is 
still kept there asa relic. This was in 1846. On his return he 
prefaced his first university sermon by saying, “ God in his in- 
finite wisdom has precluded me from addressing you for two 
years.” 

The agitation ‘about Dr. Hampden has lately been revived 
by Mr. Mozley’s work. It was about the appointment of that 
divine to the post of regius professor of divinity. There is no 
doubt that his views were very unorthodox, for he combined 
Calvinism in its most objectionable phases with ultra-rationalism. 
Despite the opposition of the university, he was appointed, and 
shortly after Lord John Russell, judging that a man deemed 
dangerous as a professor would make an excellent bishop, gave 
him the see of Hereford. He became orthodox at once. He 
was known to the men of that day by the sobriquet of Presence 
of Mind. He told the following story himself: “ We were 
on a lake, a party of nine, in two boats. A squall came on and 
one was upset. The occupants managed to swim to shore, but 
one who could not swim caught desperately at the gunwale of 
our boat. I saw that he would endanger us, so / had the presence 
of mind to hit him asharp rap on the knuckles.” “ What then?” 
asked the listener. “Oh! he gave way and sank”! No wonder 
that Dr. Pusey was vehemently opposed to this man. One in- 
stance of many which proves his incapacity may be cited. He 
had a singular parish called East Tayford. It consisted of only 
one house, and the farmer who occupied it was perpetual 
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church-warden of the church. There was no incumbent, and no 
service had been performed since it ceased to be a chantry. Of 
course the revenue went somewhere, but it was not applied to 
pious uses. The church is now enclosed in the grounds of Twy- 
ford Abbey, the monks of which formerly served it. 

In 1846 Dr. Pusey inaugurated the confessional in the Church 
of England. It was rightly seen that no religious life could exist 
without it. But its nature was entirely misunderstood by him. 
To begin, Dr. Pusey never seems to have valued the inviolabil- 
ity of the seal. He would gravely assure his penitents that he 
would make no difference in his behavior to them if they met in 
society. He encouraged confessions by post, and great scan- 
dal was once produced by numbers of those highly confiden- 
tial communications having been put in the waste-paper basket. 
They were eagerly pounced upon by the undergraduates. A 
‘ friend of mine had a housekeeper who went to confession to him. 
She was supposed to be a most virtuous person, but one day she 
dropped a piece of paper which proved to be a memorandum 
of her sins, and it enlightened my friend as to the cause of the 
rapid decrease of his wine and other things, invariably attributed 
to the cat. It is remarkable that though every effort has been 
made by the Ritualists to make confession acceptable, it has 
never become so. Those who go do so by compulsion, some 
clergy refusing communion without previous confession. But 
no one frequents it from choice. 

In October, 1845, Newman became a Catholic. It was a 
great shock to Pusey, because also a great reproach. One by 
one all, or nearly all, the promoters of the movement followed 
Newman—Oakeley, Faber, Morris, the two Wilberforces, Man- 
ning, and others. Pusey came forth from the voluntary isola- 
tion which he had sought, to stand up for orthodoxy in the cele- 
brated Gorham controversy. Dr. Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, 
had refused to institute Mr. Gorham to a rich benefice because 
he denied baptismal regeneration. It was decided by the Privy 
Council that no clergyman need believe it; and that decision 
shook rudely the, whole Establishment. This led to the seces- 
sion of Archdeacon Manning, who vainly endeavored to get 
Pusey to follow. His reasons for refusing are hard to under- 
stand, except upon the supposition of a certain incapacity for 
seeing things clearly. Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, when 
asked his opinion of Dr. Pusey, pointed to his forehead and ex- 
claimed: “ Jmplicatus, implicatus/” “It was this entanglement of 
ideas, this perplexity of mental vision, this intellectual obscu- 
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rity,” * which kept him from accepting any view which did not 
appear true to him. Catholics and Protestants both suspected 
his loyalty. They both pointed out that he refused to follow to 
a logical sequence the very premises he had himself laid down. 
But it was no pecuniary consideration that held him back. But 
when one has been looked up to, caressed and courted, com- 
manding an audience from pulpit and press—a teacher of men— 
it is very hard to flesh and blood to sink into a mere nobody. 
Dr. Pusey believed that if the Church of England revived the 
doctrines she held before the Reformation her position would be 
impregnable. We think he believed this heartily. His mind, 
which grasped all the details of a question, could not seize it in 
its entirety. Pigs IX. said to him: “My dear Dr. Pusey, you 
resemble the bell that calls people to church, but does not go 
into it itself.” 

Dr.’ Pusey’s daughter Lucy had always wished to become a 
Sister of Charity, and at her death he made a resolution to aid 
the movement, then started, of grafting monasticism upon the 
Church of England. He was principally aided in this by Miss 
Sellon, a lady of ancient race and commanding talents. He 
founded, almost at his sole cost, the first Anglican convent. He 
became its director, and one of his plans was, when the nuns 
came to confession, to have the superior in an adjoining room, 
to whom he communicated the chief delinquencies of each peni- 
tent. Several other communities were founded by his aid—the 
late Dr. Neale being especially active. But though they were 
minute copies of Catholic institutions of the same kind, the in- 
mates only remained faithful to them so long as their enthusiasm 
lasted. The fact is that Catholicity alone can inspire the devo- 
tion and self-abnegation essential to the religious life. At the 
same time it would be uncharitable to deny that it has furnished 
a refuge for hosts of women who had no hope of becoming 
wives and mothers, affording them a means of exercising in 
deeds of mercy the treasures of tenderness and love accumulated 
in their hearts. The Anglican Sisters of Charity have done 
much good, but the vow of holy obedience is wholly misunder- 
stood. We have known several nuns who took vows to Miss 
Sellon who are now mothers of families. Dr. Pusey encouraged 
his nuns by example as well as precept. In 1866, when the 
cholera broke out in London with frightful severity, he took 
lodgings in the City Road in the very heart of the plague-strick- 
en district, and went everywhere encouraging the noble women 


* The Month, October, 1882. 
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who were ministering angels in that dreadful scene of squalor 
and death. 

Dr. Pusey’s appearance was eminently suited to his rdle. 
Forty years ago he looked an old man; his countenance, attenu- 
ated and wrinkled, gave him the air of a septuagenarian. He 
was indeed one of those men who seem never to have been young. 
It was impossible to connect a joke with him, and we never heard 
one attributed to him. His manner was grave and austere, 
though I have heard that with very intimate friends he could 
unbend. He was not an orator, but he drew large audiences. 
He was almost completely ignorant of the polite literature of 
the times; its poets, romancists, and thinkers were scarcely 
known by name. He esteemed money only fomthe good it may 
do, and his almsgiving was always generous and bountiful. He 
was so much vexed at Newman's secession that they remained 
for years quite estranged. A few years ago Keble succeeded 
in bringing the two old men together at his vicarage of Hursley. 
His style as a writer is not at all agreeable, and his arguments 
have a one-sided air and are delivered in a way that recalls the 
humorous account of the /nugoldsby Legends : 


“ If any bold traytor or infarior craytur 
Sneezes at that, I should like to see the man.” 


Dr. Pusey’s personal character seems to have had a singular 
charm for those who knew him intimately. He was always 
kind, especially to those who sought his advice in spiritual dif- 
ficulties ; and it was a real, unselfish kindness. He was always 
ready to sacrifice his own time, comfort, and convenience in 
order that he might help those in trouble. “His activity 
knew no rest. His pen was constantly employed, but of late 
the acerbity of his style increased. Cardinal Newman described 
his Ezrenicon as ‘an olive branch shot out of a catapult.’ * 

He observed the canonical hours and rigidly kept all fasts 
and days of abstinence. In church his demeanor was most de- 
vout. He despised the affectations of Ritualism and never de- 
parted from ancient usage. He wore an ill-fitting surplice never 
very clean, a scarf that resembled a black rope, and an ancient 
and frayed-out doctor’s hood. In the university pulpit he wore 
his gown. There was an oratory at his rooms where he heard - 
confessions. He died at a branch house of the Sisters of Charity 
at Acton, September 16, 1882. His funeral was attended largely 
by the clergy, and the beautiful hymn of his old friend John 
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Henry Newman, “ Lead, kindly Light,” was sung over his grave. 
Let us hope that its concluding lines may be true of his many 
friends so long severed here: 


«“ And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, but lost awhile.” 


Matthew Arnold in a recent speech remarked : 


‘*We have had before our minds lately the long-devoted, influential, 
pure, pathetic life of Dr. Pusey, which has just ended. Many of us have 
also been reading in the lively volumes of Mr. Mozley of that great move- 
ment which took from Dr. Pusey its earlier name. This movement is full 
of interest. It had produced men to be respected, men to be admired, men 
to be loved—men of goodness, genius, learning, and charm. But can we 
resist the truth that lucidity would have been fatal to it? The movers of 
all those questions about apostolical succession, church patristic authority, 
primitive usage, postures, vestments—questions so vehemently debated, 
and on which I will not seek to cast ridicule—do they not all begin by 
taking for granted something no longer possible or receivable, build on 
this basis as if it were indubitably solid, and fail to see that, their basis not 
being solid, all they build upon it is fantastic?” 


This is the estimate of Ritualism by a brilliant though scep. 
tical writer. He does not see, as all careful observers must see, 
that it is but the outcome of a movement which was, as Cardinal 
Manning describes it, “a work of the Holy Ghost.” It revolu- 
tionized the Church of England and society. It affected lite- 
rature and art. It uprooted long-standing prejudices. It did 
grand missionary work for the Catholic Church. It recruited 
the ranks of her priesthood with a phalanx of some of the most 
brilliant and gifted of men. 

The condition of the Church of England and of England at 
large must be understood ere we can form a due estimate of the 
work done by the Oxford movement. The clergy mostly re- 
garded the church as a means of livelihood. The beneficed men 
strove to live as comfortably as they could, doing as little work 
as possible. Many possessed more than one living—a state of 
things terminated by the Pluralities Act. The average rector 
hunted, danced, and frequently drank and swore. There was a 
race of three-bottle men who were excellent as boon companions, 
clerical Falstaffs, but utterly ignorant of the duties of their pro- 
fession. They were the butt of wits great and small. They no 
longer served ale in a leathern apron at the village inn, as in 
Smollett’s day, but they drank it in the tap-room, to the accom- 
paniment of long clays, with any who asked them. The curates 
had a hard struggle to live decently. Their average pay was. 
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fifty pounds a year. They were not placed on an equality with 
beneficed men or the gentry generally. The word curate was 
equivalent to genteel beggar. The witty Sydney Smith remarks 
that they were “mighty eaters.” They had a six-man power 
with knife and fork. Poor fellows! a good dinner being rare, 
they imitated Sir Dugald Dalgetty in the /egend of Montrose, 
who said: “ When I have an opportunity of victualling the garri- 
son I always lay in provisions for three days.” 

It may be supposed that the religious condition of the people 
was very low. Among the upper classes a scornful scepticism 
prevailed, while the lower classes were practically heathen. 
The noble felt that God was under an obligation to him for con- 
descending to go to church.* While Queen Charlotte dressed 
the chaplain read prayers in an adjoining room which was 
adorned with a copy of Titian’s “ Venus” in a profound state of 
dishabille. Feeling cold, she had the door shut, remarking that 
she could hear quite enough of the prayers through the key- 
hole. The same contempt was felt by the middle class. It is 
still. felt in many places. Leech was correct in his etching 
which represents the new vicar addressing the family butcher: 
“Glad to see you at church, Mr. Brisket.” “Oh! yes, sir. I 
make it a point to return custom.” 

Not long ago a peer told his butler that he had some clergy- 
men coming to dine with him. “Are they High-Church or 
Low-Church, my lord?” “What can it matter?” “Because 
if they’re High-Church they drink more, and if they’re Low- 
‘Church they eat more.” George Eliot in Scenes of Clerical Life, 
and Anthony Trollope in his novels, have depicted this phase of 
ithe average curate. 

Preaching, which was the principal part of the service, was 
‘a mere farce. Few clergymen gave any attention to prepara- 
tion, and a better sermon might frequently be heard at the 
little bethel where some ignorant follower of Wesley was roar- 
ing away to a handful of gaping yokels. The clergyman had 
frequently a stock of sermons prepared years before, which had 
done duty ever since. There is still a trade done in sermons—a 
branch of industry which does not seem to have reached this en- 
terprising land. A lady recently advertised in the London Guar- 
dian to supply sermons on any subject at a shilling each, accom- 
modatingly adding, “ views no object.” What struck one was 
the utter unrealness of the preaching. A bishop asked David 


* When Palmerston was described as ‘‘a pillar of the church” Disraeli remarked that 
-* buttress ” would be more appropriate, as the noble lord was never seen ¢nside a church. 
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Garrick: “ How is it that I, expounding divine doctrines, pro- 
duce so little effect, while you can easily rouse the passions of 
your auditors by the representation of fiction?” The answer was 
as pithy-as prompt: “ Because I recite falsehoods as if they were 
true, and you deliver truths as if they were fiction.” Of course, 
there being an awakening of mind among the people, produced 
by the labors of Wesley and Whitefield—an awakening which 
met with no response from the Established Church—dissent in- 
creased rapidly. The man who mended shoes all the week was 
an evangelist on Sunday, and the Gospel acquired an additional 
flavor if preached by a converted burglar or a reformed pugilist. 
No learning, not even a fair knowledge of grammar, was needed, 
for anybody could understand the Bible. We can easily ima- 
gine the trash that was imposed upon the people. 

Music, which is such a power in Christian worship, was on 
a par with the rest. In the church of our earliest recollections 
the orchestra consisted of a bass-viol, two French horns, and a 
fiddle. Like the guests at Bob Sawyer’s party, each one played 
the tune he knew best. They tried to beat each other in loud- 
ness, and revelled in selections where solos obtained. The new 
version by Tate and Brady was used, of which Rochester said : 


“If Tate and Brady had had their qualms 
About translating David’s psalms, 
It would have made us glad; 
For had it been poor David's fate 
To hear thee sing and them translate, 
It would have driven him mad. ” * 


It is no wonder that, with this utter neglect of everything, 
moneys left originally for pious purposes became shamefully per- 
verted. A commission was named by Parliament about five 
years ago to inquire into the city charities of London. They 
elicited these among other facts: The resident population of the 
city of London continues to diminish rapidly. In some of its 
one hundred and eight parishes there are not fifty resident indi- 
viduals. As the number of indigent persons decreased the value 
of the funds left for their assistance increased. The parochial 
charities of the city, exclusive of church property, amounted in 
1876 to one hundred thousand pounds per annum. They assert 


* ‘If David, when his toils were ended, 
Had heard these blockheads sing before him, 
To us his psalms had ne’er descended : 
In serious mood he would have tore ’em.” : 
—Byron, Hours of Jdleness. 
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that there are no poor forthcoming, yet thirty thousand pounds 
are annually employed in ways wholly foreign to the founders’ 
intentions, who, trusting to the milk of human kindness in others, 
have been shamefully betrayed. Money left “for the relief of 
Godde’s poore” is applied to the diminution of the parochial 
taxes of millionaires in Lombard Street. Money left for “ye 
afflycted and necessitous” is spent in vestry entertainments. In 
one case a large sum left “for the widows and orphans”’ is 
applied to light the Mansion House when the lord-mayor re- 
ceives. At St. Sepulchre’s a merchant in Catholic times left a 
sum for Masses for the souls of his family. 1t amounts to seven- 
teen hundred pounds annually. As no Masses are said there, 
the vicar and church-wardens lay it out in a wine-cellar made 
in the vaults among the coffins. 

A complete alienation existed between the Established 
Church and the working classes. The Established Church made 
no attempt to check the grasping avarice of landlordism or to 
improve in any way the condition of the poor. Immorality 
abounded because superinduced by the vile overcrowding of 
the wretched hovels of the laboring class. We know at this 
moment cottages on the estate of a baronet reputed a philan- 
thropist, who spends large sums in missions to Catholics, which 
are nests of fever and vice, where six persons sleep in one small 
room, ten feet by four, without distinction of age or sex. It is 
perfectly true now, but was much more so then, what Charles’ 
Kingsley wrote in A/ton Locke: “The Nemesis of vengeance is 
being reared in our midst. You may see it in the blear-eyed 
wretches, in filth and rags, who clamor for bread—born in the 
gutter, cradled in blasphemy, educated in crime, damned before 
they’re born.” 

Surely it was a noble enterprise to attempt even to remedy 
such a state of things. For the failure of a noble effort is 
grander than the everlasting talk that buttons up its breeches- 
pocket and does nothing. We will select two men to whom we 
think Ritualism owes its largest success—Charles Lowder and 
Alexander Maconachie. And mark, this success is due, not to 
millinery and upholstery, but to that which will always bring 
success—a manly effort to better the condition of the poor. The 
Rev. Charles Lowder was vicar of St. Peter’s, London Dock. 
It was a most dreadful parish. Any one acquainted with Our 
Mutual Friend will recollect the horrible scene depicted in the 
opening chapter. His curate had been a dashing Life-Guards- 
man, and it must have been an awful sacrifice to come and live 
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where he did. Ratcliff Highway, thronged with thieves and 
loose women, abounding in dens of debauchery and murder, was 
the scene of their labors. Mr. Statham, the curate, lived with a 
high-bred wife and three lovely children in a close little house 
bounded on one side by a soap-factory and on the other by a 
fat-boiler. When they began their work rotten eggs rose in 
price as an agreeable missile for pelting. When Lowder was 
carried to his grave it was amid the tears of the poor and the 
audible benedictions of the miserable, for whom he had labored 
thirty weary years. The Catholic priest of the neighborhood 
said “he had every virtue except the true faith.” He was a tall, 
spare man with a very ascetic appearance, about the last one 
would expect to see where he chose to live and die. Statham, 
his curate, who succumbed to an infectious disease, was cut out 
for a garrison dandy. The vicar of St. Alban’s, Holborn, is of 
the same stamp. . It is a parish which was once the headquarters 
of a school of thieves. A noted thieves’ kitchen, supposed to be 
the same painted in Oliver Twist, stood where the altar now 
stands. The neighborhood is composed of Italian image-makers 
and fabricators of articles that sell retail for a penny. Twelve 
thousand are squeezed into a few wretched streets, which ever 
and anon are visited by epidemics and always by want. Ma- 
conachie is nobly helped by Stanton, his senior curate. He is 
in all particulars a splendid fellow. A duchess called some time 
ago to see him, and insisted, notwithstanding many denials, upon 
being taken where he was. Stanton was found in a miserable 
court with a large apron tied around him, busily engaged in 
whitewashing a room where a small-pox patient had just died, 
to fit it for a poor family. No workman had been willing to do 
it for any money. These men are samples of the real Ritualist. 
They try to improve the poor man’s home. They start penny 
banks, coal clubs, clothes clubs, co-operative stores, blanket 
clubs, shoe clubs, and what not. They have a club for youths 
and boys, mothers’ meetings, maternity clubs, temperance socie- 
ties, homes for the outcasts, hospitals for the sick, free dispensa- 
ries,and gratuitous doctors. Gentle and high-born women nurse 
poor waifs that perhaps never knew before what it was to sleep 
in a bed or enjoy a wholesome meal. 

Maconachie has earned the love of many of the Irish poor of 
London. Last year a lady sent him five pounds to buy a warm 
overcoat, his own being thin and threadbare. A fire broke out 
soon after and a poor carpenter lost all his tools. Maconachie 
took him the five pounds and continued to wear his old coat. 
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These poor Irish will do anything for him but go to his church ; 
and the ingenious excuse we once heard a poor Irishwomar make 
who was too kind-hearted to wound his feelings was, “ Sure, yer 
riverence, there’s no holy water in yer church, and I can’t go to 
church where there’s no holy water.” 

Now, here lies the real strength of the Ritualistic movement. 
It is an effort to bring help to the poor, so far copying Him 
who stooped from heaven to earth to lift up fallen. humanity. 
But these men will tell you: We could not do this if wé were 
married. There is an increasing disposition to foster celibacy, 
and they aim at this by multiplying monastic orders. Fifty 
years ago the idea of a monk or nun inthe Church of England 
would have made the bristles of Protestantism stand on end. 
The first person that imagined it possible to revive monasticism 
was the Rev. Joseph Leycester Lyne, a young man in deacon’s 
orders but of no university standing. He was a very good- 
looking fellow, one of those whom young ladies style “a duck of 
a man.” He was a brilliant musician and singer, possessed a 
rich contralto voice and a very engaging presence. They say 
he had been jilted ; and people invariably do one of three things 
under the circumstances—commit suicide, turn religious, or mar- 
ry some one else. Mr. Lyne did the second. He discarded his 
carefully-fitting dress, his patent boots, and his lavender kids, 
put on a cowl, shaved his crown, and came forth in sandals—a 
full blown, self-created monk. He changed his name to Brother 
Ignatius and announced that he had a mission to restore the 
Order of St. Benedict in England. He managed to procure as 
an adherent the owner of the ruins of Llanthony Abbey in Wales, 
a spot famous in the wars of Edward III. He has restored it 
and calls himself an abbot, wearing a cappa magna and a mitre. 
Everywhere he went his sandals used to call forth the cry, 
“How’s your poor feet?” Nothing could exceed his perseve- 
rance. He is remarkable for outspokenness, and it is a treat to 
hear a stick called a stick in this mealy-mouthed age. Religious 
bullying is the worst kind of bullying, and the late Dr. Pusey, 
who was given to this, certainly committed a grave mistake. 
Ignatius never does this. Nor can it be said of his richer and 
more highly educated imitator, the Rev. R. M. Benson, common- 
ly known as Father Benson. This gentleman is vicar of Cowley, 
a village near Oxford, and student of Christ Church. Once he 
was known as a college swell, whose chief weakness was fine 
linen. , 

Mr. Benson bought some land and built a monastery at. 
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Cowley, which was chiefly stocked by Americans. As a 
preacher Father Benson is profound and eloquent, as a writer 
pleasing ; but the amount of genuine truth contained in his books 
reminds us of Sir Benjamin Brodie’s definition of homceopathy— 
“a billionth part of a grain of medicine in a hogshead of water.” 
The effort of these two men has had little success. Each one 
desires to make himself the object of vows, and the novices 
have no conception of the nature of obedience. An impossible 
rule of life, unsuited to climate and wholly rigid and unelastic, 
can never win admirers who have not that martyr-spirit which 
the Catholic Church inspires. The novices at Cowley used to 
supplement the very meagre fare of the monastery by an oc- 
casional rump-steak and porter at the Golden Cross, and Igna- 
tius recalled the scandal he felt when he found ‘a quartern-loaf 
and a Dutch cheese concealed in one of the cells. But when the 
superior takes lamb-chops and sherry in his own room he can 
hardly expect his monks to enjoy red herrings down-stairs. 

One of the most remarkable and enigmatical figures on the 
Ritualistic canvas, now Dr. Pusey is gone, is undoubtedly Dr. 
Frederick George Lee. He is a born archeologist, and is best 
known by his work, Directorium Anglicanum. He is vicar of All- 
Saints’, Lambeth, a parish composed of some of the worst slums 
of London, notably the New Cut. To cope with the misery, 
depravity, and intemperance of the locality a herculean will is 
needed with an unswerving faith in God. Dr. Lee has never 
attempted to reach them. His congregation, at the best of 
times very small, is made up of strangers. He is an engaging 
preacher, but all his undoubted gifts have failed to win for him 
the confidence of either the bishops or clergy. The late Bishop 
Sumner for a long time deprived him of the assistance of curates. 
He stands completely isolated from his fellows, the head of a 
small and mysterious body known as The Order of Corporate Re- 
union. This organization has for aim the reciprocal fellowship 
of members of the Roman, Greek, and Anglican churches by 
the mutual recognition of the orders of each. Dr. Lee is the 
author of a book on -the validity of Anglican orders, very con- 
clusively answered by Father Hutton, of the Oratory. He has 
no difference of opinion with the Catholic Church, but cherishes 
the hope that if he can produce evidence to the Holy See that 
he is the head of a large body of clergy like-minded, he and they 
will be accepted as priests without re-ordination, He is much 
helped in his propagandism by a very clever man who is 
nominally a Catholic. The Order of Corporate Reunion has been 
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denounced by all the ultra-Ritualists, including Maconachie and 
Littledale. But it was recognized by a Greek bishop who some 
years ago visited London—the archbishop of Syra and Tenos. 
A very mysterious transaction is alleged to have taken place 
between this prelate and Dr. Lee. It is asserted by those com- 
petent to judge that the latter was consecrated a bishop; that, 
to prevent the violation of the canons forbidding intrusion into 
another diocese, the consecration took place on the high seas. 
Certainly the archbishop and a number of clergy did go yacht- 
ing, but all the account the prelate gave of the trip was, “ Me 
much bad with mal-de-mer.” Any way, from this time Dr. Lee 
dressed as a bishop, with rochet, pectoral cross, and ring. His 
adherents of the O. C. R. give him the homage accorded to a 
Catholic bishop. At what he calls Mass he is served by a 
clergyman dressed like a Greek deacon, with bougie, ablutions, 
etc. Moreover, it is positively certain that he confirms and 
ordains. We once put the question whether he was a bishop 
to a most intimate friend of his, but only received an evasive 
answer. It was his Déirectorium that originated Ritualism. It 
reduced it to cut-and-dried rules, and these are the recognized 
practice of the party. They turn chiefly on the posture of the 
priest at the altar—called the eastward position—the mixed 
chalice, altar-lights, and vestments. One of the most ardent 
champions for these points was Mr. Orby Shipley, who gives 
a graphic account of the struggle in his work, Zhe Last Thirty 
Years in the Church of England. Another is Dr. Richard Frede- 
rick Littledale. We recollect, when the eastward position was 
discussed in Convocation, the Bishop of Peterborough left some 
notes scrawled on his blotter. The question was, What is the 
meaning of the word defore in the phrase, “ the priest standing 
before the table”? The table has but three sides, one being fixed 
against the wall. All present contended that before meant at the 
north end. So Dr. Magee wrote: “‘The piper played before 
Moses.’ There are three ways in which he may have done this. 
He might have played antecedent to Moses, before he was born ; 
or he might have taken precedence of Moses, and so played 
before Moses played; or he might have played im front of 
Moses. But he did none of these: he played at the north end of 
Moses.” A real war has been waged between the clergy and the 
bishops on this point. Whenever a church is built the altar is 
so constructed that unless you ascend the steps and stand in 
front you .cannot stand any other way so as to reach the top. 
The Bishop of London, who is a small man, once attempted to 
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stand at the north side, but he disappeared into a hole from 
which only the top of his head was visible. It cannot be 
denied that the Dizrectorium produced a wonderful change in 
the churches. The services became more ornate and frequent. 
-The communion was administered weekly. Churches were 
open every day for service. The Directorium says: “The priest 
shall wear no shirt-collars, no gloves, nor rings, and the hair 
shall be cut short and the face shaven.” This produced a revolu- 
tion in costume, and notably in beards. The first clergyman that 
attempted to wear a beard in London was the Broad-Church 
rector of Lisson Grove. When he first applied to Tait, then 
bishop of London, for a license, that prelate looked horrified. 
“ Really, Mr. Davies, you must shave.” The clergyman stroked 
his chin and declined. Very soon the Life-Guardsmen had cause 
to be jealous of the clerical beard. From this time, however, the 
close shave became a sign of Ricualism. 

Dr. Littledale, who is well known in this country, is an Irish- 
man of the class that O’Connell disliked—* beware of an Irishman 
without humor.” He is a fair scholar and a facile writer. He 
threw himself heartily into the movement from the first, de. 
nouncing the Reformers as ruffians and scoundrels, and nearly 
getting his head broken at Liverpool. But as time wore on his 
attachment to Ritualism was shown by his hostility to Rome. 
His last work is not, we hope, an evidence that for him the day 
of the grace of conversion is past. He plainly sees that the 
steady progress of the Catholic Church can only be met by some 
strong coalition, and he has accepted the pay of those he dislikes 
in a common effort to stay the advancing tide. 

While the Ritualists profess to be the only true and conscien- 
tious members of the English Church, they lavish their contempt 
on everything connected with it. The expressions they employ 
would be considered intemperate and bigoted in the mouth of 
a Catholic. It is admitted by three very differing writers that 
the sentiments of the Established Church on the subject of the 
Eucharist have entirely changed since -the first publication of 
“Tract XC.” ;* that almost everything in the Prayer-Book, not 
derived from ancient sources, is “ only fit for waste paper.” Dr. 
Littledale thinks that the non-ritualistic service is of all services 
the least attractive. 

But the strongest of all the party in this direction is Mr. 
Baring-Gould. He has published an interesting book about 


* Blenkinsopp, p. 202; Pusey’s Eirenicon, pp. 30-32; Dean Stanley in Contemp, Review, 
P. 544- 
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Were-wolves, and seems to have himself acquired from his stories 
somewhat of a lycanthropic character. Will any one explain the 
fact that the most rabid of opponents is always an apostate? 
The middle ages thought that they became possessed with a 
demon that excited them to worry the orthodox—something 
analogous to hydrophobia. No wonder pious evangelicals of 
the Tyng type lift up their eyes when Baring-Gould is men- 
tioned. We can imagine the deep groans that salute such senti- 
ments as these: 


“Let us suppose that a collier who reads with difficulty has had his 
heart touched and is persuaded by the parson to come tochurch. He 
opens his book at-Morning Prayer. The first words he seesare, ‘ When the 
wicked man,’ etc., but the priest begins, ‘If we say that we have no sin,’ etc. 
This puts our friend out till he has discovered the sentence, and in the 
meantime ‘ Dearly beloved’ is half over, and this exhortation, consisting 
of three long-winded sentences of a most involved nature, is to him so 
much Chinese.’ ” 


The rest of the service is then described in a like strain of re- 
fined humor, until at last we are told that— 

“Like the story of the bear and the fiddle, in the very middle of the 
communion service off go the congregation out of church. Our collier 
strokes his beard and says: ‘ Enough of Sunday hide-and-seek! I’m off to 
the Ranters. I don’t like to look like a fool among folks what knows their 
book. I’m no scollard, so church an’t no place for me.’ ” * 


Now, this is by no means overstated. And the failure of the 
Church of England to reach the poor is one great charge 
against her claim to be a living part of Christ’s holy Catholic 
Church. The great evidence of the divine origin of the Catholic 
Church is its adaptability to all classes, conditions, and climes. 
It triumphantly appeals to the test which the Messias himself 
pointed out as the proof of his divine mission: “the poor have 
the Gospel preached unto them.” On the showing of her own 
divines the Church of England is unable to claim this preroga- 
tive. Mr. Baring-Gould falls back on the monastic system as 
the only hope of reviving spiritual life in the church, which 
offers to him “the attraction of freedom from all superior au- 
thority.” Is this a Catholic’s idea of the religious life? 

We are told, upon the highest authority, “a house divided 
against itself falleth.” The Ritualist camp is split up into fac- 
tions, and every now and then some once ardent supporter be- 
comes an opponent. The vicar of St. Mary Magdalen, Munster 
Square, lately ridiculed the exhibition of vestments at the church 

* Church and the World, pp. 101, 102, 
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congress at Derby, which the Guardian calls a “melancholy 
assortment of millinery”: “ Really, this is such a singularly 
happy phrase that I suggest its being adopted for the future as 
the proper and special title of this exhibition. Bills might be 
printed thus: ‘ During the congress week a melancholy assort- 
ment of millinery will be daily exhibited. Palls, funeral copes, 
and Lent vestments will predominate. Chief undertaker, Mr. 
Maconachie. Doleful hymns will be sung from time to time, 
accompanied by groans from the deeply afflicted. No admission 
except in full mourning. Smoking strictly prohibited. Bitters 
may be had at the bar. The vestment in which the Knight of 
the Sorrowful Countenance did penance on the Sierra Morena 
will be exhibited in a room of horrors by itself. Ladies of weak 
nerves are advised not to enter this room.’”” When so ardent a 
supporter can speak thus it is a sure sign of inherent weakness 
inthe camp. The attempt to revive spiritual life in the church 
by the revival of ceremonial is not new. 





WAS IT LOVE OF THE TRUTH MADE M. RENAN 
AN INFIDEL?* 


I, 


Not long ago La Controverse gave an account of a Christian 
scholar’s mental struggles between faith and unbelief. M. Val- 
son in stirring pages showed how, as a result of false philosophy, 
the intellect of the illustrious M. Marie-André Ampére was in 
his younger days overspread with the darkness of doubt. The 
sharp anguish which that scholar underwent for several years 
was described, and then the magnificent triumph which faith won 
in his heart—a triumph that coincided in time with the complete 
opening out of his genius, and which brought back to him at the 
very flower of his age the pious beliefs and the peace of his 
childhood. 

The Revue des Deux-Mondes of November 1 + gives us the 
story of the interior struggles of another scholar, M. Renan, at 


* This article is a translation of an article entitled ‘tSi M. Renan est devenu incrédule par 
amour de la Vérité,” in that excellent French periodical, La Comtroverse (3° Année, N°. 50, 
16 Novembre, 1882). . ; 

+ Revue des Deux-Mondes, 1er Novembre, 1882, “Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse—le 
Séminaire Saint-Sulpice,” p. 4. 
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the end of which the famous author cast aside both his Levite’s 
garb and the Christian faith. It is worth while, we think, to 
give some study to this moral struggle, the issue of which was so 
fatal to the Catholic belief of the young Hebraist of St. Sulpice, 
and to the spectacle of which he has himself invited us. Not by 
any means that we place the illustrious scholar to whom are due 
such magnificent discoveries, whose works will remain an un- 
questioned glory of French learning, on the same level with the 
skilful writer and Academician whose labors in epigraphy, in 
philology, and in ecclesiastical history entitle him to an honora- 
ble rank, but among scholars of the second class only, and who 
owes the greater part of his renown to the boldness, unheard of 
even in France, of his attacks on the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
From an intellectual point of view the two men are as wide 
apart as the distance between true scientific genius and merely 
literary talent could make them. 

Nor can we place the same reliance on the correctness of the 
data in the twonarratives. Ampére’s struggles are made known 
to us by a long series of familiar papers, by letters in which he 
gives to a friend a full account of the long conflict in his mind 
between faith and unbelief. The trustworthiness of his narrative, 
arranged by a strange hand, is beyond question. But, unfortu- 
nately, it is not the same with the story furnished us by the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes. Here, in fact, M. Renan is his own his- 
torian, and himself shows himself to the public and tells the story 
of how he lost his faith. We are bound to believe in the truth- 
fulness of his narrative, all the more because he did not promise 
to tell all; but it is difficult for a man to see himself as he is, es- 
pecially when it is for the public that he wishes to make his own 
portrait. M. Renan tells us what he thinks about himself; but 
is his judgment correct? 

We acknowledge that in going over the pages where he 
speaks of the years of his childhood and youth it is difficult to 
avoid the instinctive distrust which an autobiography always 
raises up. This one, besides, except for its form, resembles a 
panegyric. The hero whose history is told commits no fault, 
makes no wrong step. He has the more than human good luck 
of always sticking to the right road that is pointed out by a feel- 
ing of honor and a love of the truth. Ampére found many things 
to cause him regret. in the incidents of the struggle he relates. 
M. Renan has nothing but praise and congratulation for himself ; 
in a preceding article * he goes so far as to give as a reason for 


* Revue des Deux-Mondes, ter Novembre, 1880, ‘‘ Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse,” p. 77. 
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not looking as a severe moralist at his own career that “the im- 
maculate has a right to be indulgent”! 

We shall take his story, nevertheless, just as he tells it to us. 
Besides, there are in a great number of passages so many marks 
of perfect sincerity that we are shocked to notice, amid the 
hearty praise he bestows on his former masters in St. Sulpice, 
a rhetorical artifice intended, by its apparent feeling of thank- 
fulness in spite of many events, to win the public in favor of 
the writer. 

But let us come to the principal question. Let us see if, in 
abjuring his baptismal faith, M. Renan really followed the course 
imposed on him by the love of the truth. Let us see if he really 
obeyed the dictates of his conscience and his reason. As a per- 
sonal matter it isa question of slight importance. But it bears 
on a point of Catholic doctrine which is contradicted by M. 
Renan’s narrative, and it is useful, therefore, to examine it clearly. 
We are speaking of that one of the church’s teachings according 
to which no one instructed and baptized can ever lose the faith 
except by the fault, and a very serious one too, of not loving the 
truth as it ought to be loved. 

We shall begin by exhibiting the facts as M. Renan relates 
them, using, as far as we can, his own words, and after that we 
shall discuss the doctrinal question. 


Il. 


M. Renan entered the Seminary of St. Sulpice in 1843. The 
management of the establishment was then in the hands of M. 
Carbon—“ one of the men,” says M. Renan, “ I have had the great- 
est love for ’"—while the professors who had charge of the instruc- 
tion in the different branches of theology “‘ were without an ex- 
ception worthy successors of an honorable tradition.” 


“In fact, despite some gaps "—these are the very words of the narra- 
tor—*“ St. Sulpice, when I entered it forty years ago, was a harmony of 
great studies. Mycraving for learning was fully answered. Two unknown 
worlds opened before me—theology as an analytical statement of Christian 
dogma, and the Bible considered as the deposit and origin of that dogma. 
I buried myself in work. My solitude was greater than even at Issy, for in 
Paris I knew not a soul. Two years passed without my having been in 
any other street than the Rue Vaugirard, through which we went once a 
week to Issy, and I talked but little. During all this time these gentlemen 
were extremely kind to me. It was my mild disposition, my studious 
habits, my absence of talkativeness, and my modesty which pleased them 
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and I think caused several of them to say to one another, as I was told by 
M. Carbon, ‘ He will be a useful colleague for us.’” 


M. Renan became especially attached to Father Le Hir, and 
he thus draws his portrait : 


“M. Le Hir was a scholar and a saint, and both in an eminent degree. 
This assemblage in one person of two beings so rarely found united pro- 
duced no discord in his character, for it was the saint that ruled in him ab- 
solutely. There is not one of the difficulties brought forward by rational- 
ism which had not occurred to him; but he had surrendered nothing to 
them, for the truth of orthodoxy was never with him an object of doubt, 
but was an act of his triumphant will rather than an unexpected result. 
Altogether a stranger to natural philosophy and to the scientific spirit 
whose first condition is to have no previous faith, and to reject what does 
not come within experience, he kept himself in an equilibrium, when one of 
a less ardent conviction would have fallen to one side or the other. The 
supernatural had no intellectual repugnance for him... . 

“In other words, he lacked nothing but what would have made him not 
a Catholic—that is to say, crétic’sm. But I am wrong, for he possessed a 
practical criticism in all that touches not faith; but faith was with him a 
coefficient of certitude such as nothing could counterbalance. His piety 
was like St. Francis de Sales’ mother-of-pearl, ‘which dwells far down in 
the sea without absorbing a drop of salt water.’ His knowledge of error 
was entirely speculative; a water-tight bulkhead prevented the slightest 
infiltration of modern ideas into the inner sanctuary of his heart, in which 
the little, inextinguishable light of a tender piety burned in safety close to 
the petroleum. But as I had not this sort of water-tight partitions in my 
mind, the bringing near to one another of those contrary elements, which 
with M. Le Hir produced a deep inward peace, caused a strange commotion 
within me.... ; 

“For some years M. Le Hir had been professor of Hebrew grammar, 
and I enrolled myself under him from the first. M. Le Hir’s correct philo- 
logy pleased me. He was very attentive to me. Like myself, he was a 
Breton, and our dispositions were very much alike. At the end of a few 
weeks J was apparently almost his only pupil. His statement of Hebrew 
grammar in its relations to other Semitic idioms was admirable. At that 
time I had an extraordinary faculty of assimilation, and I drew in all that I 
heard. His books were at my disposal, and his library was very full. On 
the days of our walk to Issy he used to take me with him to the ‘ Heights 
of Solitude,’ and there he taught me Syriac, and together we commented 
Gutbier’s Syriac New Testament. M. Le Hir settled the bent of my life, 
for I was a philologer by instinct. I found him to be the man most suited 
to develop this aptitude of mine, and whatever I may be as a scholar I owe 
to M. Le Hir. Sometimes, indeed, it seems to me as if whatever I did not 
learn of him I[ have not learned well. For instance, he was not strong 
in Arabic, and therefore I have always been a mediocre Arabist.” 


Not long after, in 1844, M. Renan was put to teach Hebrew 
grammar to his fellow-students, for which he was offered by M. 
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Carbon a stipend of three hundred francs—an amount which 
seemed colossal to the young Hebraist, who would accept but 
the half of it, to buy books. Besides, he was permitted to attend 
twice a week M. Etienne Quatremére’s lectures at the Collége 
de France. “ After that the idea occurred to me more than 
once,” says he, “‘ that one day at this very-table, in this very hall, 
I should teach languages, as I finally did with a certain sort of 
wilfulness.”” To these studies M. Renan joined German, and 
his initiation into German studies had a prodigious effect upon 
him. In his own words, “I seemed to be entering atemple. In 
it I found what I sought—the conciliation of the critical mind 
with a mind deeply religious. At times I was sorry I was not 


a Protestant, that I might be a philosopher without ceasing to be 
a Christian.” 


A terrible conflict, in fact, was begun in the young Levite’s 
soul between Catholic beliefs and the conclusions which he drew 
from his theological, and especially from his Biblical, studies. 
He himself explains as follows the doubts brought up in his 
mind by the study of theology. Speaking of Catholic theology 
as it was taught at St. Sulpice, he says: 


“It is an edifice whose stones are bound by iron braces, though its 
foundation is extremely feeble. This foundation is the treatise Ox True 
Religion, which is quite in ruins, For not only does it fail to establish that 
the Christian religion is more particularly divine and revealed than the 
others, but it does not succeed in proving that in the field of realities open 
to our observation one supernatural fact, one miracle, has happened. M. 
Littré’s unanswerable phrase, ‘However much we may search, a miracle 
never happens where it can be observed and verified,’ is an obstacle that 
cannot be removed. Not a miracle of the past can be proved, and we 
shall wait a long while before one happens under such conditions as to 
leave a sound mind certain of not having been deceived. 

“If we admit the fundamental proposition of the treatise On True Re- 
ligion the field of battle is narrowed, but the battle itself is not over; for 
the struggle will now be with the Protestants and the various dissenting 
sects, who admit the revealed texts but decline to find in them the doc- 
trines held by the Catholic Church for centuries. The controversy here 
ranges over a thousand points, ending in numberless defeats. The Catho- 
lic Church is forced to hold that its doctrines have always been as she now 
teaches them, that Jesus instituted confession, extreme unction, marriage, 
that he taught whatever was afterward decided by the councils of Nice and 
Trent. But this is not admissible. Christian doctrine has, like all things, 
grown slowly, little by little, by a sort of interior vegetation. Theology, 
by maintaining the contrary, raises up a mountain of objections against it- 
self and is forced to reject all criticism. Let those who wish to have an 
idea of all this read the treatise on the Sacraments in a Theology, and see 
with what gratuitous assumptions, worthy of Maria d’Agreda or of Cathe- 
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rine Emmerich, all the sacraments are proved to have been established by 
Jesus Christ at one moment of his life. A like observation may be made 
on the discussion of matter and form in the sacraments. The obstinacy 
of finding matter and form in everything began with the introduction of 
Aristotelianism into theology in the thirteenth century, and now any one 
would incur the ecclesiastical censures who should object to this retro- 
spective application of Aristotle’s philosophy to the liturgical creations of 
Jesus. ' 

“ The intuition of growth in history, as in nature, was then the essence 
of my philosophy. My doubts were not the result of a single reasoning 
but of very many reasonings. But orthodoxy has an answer for every- 
thing and never gives up the battle as lost. It is true that criticism, too, 
requires that in certain cases a subtile explanation be admitted as valid, 
for the truth may sometimes appear untrue. A subtile explanation may 
be a true one. Even two subtile explanations may both be true. With 
three it is more trying, with ;four nearly impossible. But to defend one 
proposition with ten, or a hundred, or a thousand subtile explanations, all 
of which must be admitted as true, is as good as to prove that the propo- 
sition cannot stand. The calculation of the probabilities involved in all 
these-petty details has an overpowering effect on an unprejudiced mind. 
Now, I had learned from Descartes that the first condition necessary for 
one desiring to find the truth is to be without prepossession.” 


His Biblical studies produced even a still more disastrous 
effect on his mind. 


“Everything in a divine book,” says he with justice, “is true; and as 
two contradictories cannot be true, it ought to contain no contradiction. 
Now, the attentive study which I made of the Bible, while showing me his- 
torical and zsthetical treasures, convinced me also that that book was no 
freer than any other ancient book from contradictions, inadvertences, and 
mistakes. It contains fables, legends, and the marks of wholly human 
composition. The second part of Isaias cannot be maintained as by Isaias. 
The book of Daniel, which all orthodoxy places as of the time of the Cap- 
tivity, is apocryphal, and was composed one hundred and sixty-nine or one 
hundred and seventy years before Jesus Christ. The book of Judith is an 
historical impossibility. The attributing of Pentateuch to Moses is with- 
out support, and to deny that several parts of Genesis are mythical is to 
compel the explanation as realities of stories such as the Earthly Paradise, 
the forbidden fruit, and Noe’s ark. But no one is a Catholic who with- 
draws froma single one of these points in the traditional thesis. And 
what becomes of that miracle which excited Bossuet’s admiration— Cyrus 
named two hundred years before his birth’? What becomes of the sev- 
enty weeks of years, which was the foundation of the Héstoire Universelle, 
if the part of Isaias where Cyrus is named was really composed in the con- 
queror’s own time, and if the pseudo-Daniel was a contemporary of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes ? 

“ Orthodoxy requires us to believe that the books of the Bible are the 
work of those to whom the titles attribute them. The most mitigated of 
Catholic teaching as to inspiration admits of no marked error in the sacred 
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text, of no contradiction, even in matters that concern neither faith nor 
morals. Now, let us suppose that out of the thousand skirmishes between 
criticism and orthodox apologetics over the details of the so-called sacred 
text there are some in which, by a chance encounter and contrary to ap- 
pearances, apologetics has the best of it; it is nevertheless impossible that 
it can be the winner in the entire thousand, yet to lose in only one of these 
encounters is sufficient to upset the theory of inspiration. This theory of 
inspiration, involving a supernatura! fact, becomes indeed impossible to 
maintain against the definite ideas of modern common sense. An inspired 
book is a miracle. ... 

“Men of the world who suppose that we are determined in our choice 
of opinions by likes or dislikes will be astonished at the sort of reasoning 
which withdrew me from the Christian faith, which I had so many motives 
of feeling and interest to cling to. For those who have not a scientific 
mind it is not easy to understand that our opinions are formed outside 
of us, by a kind of impersonal concretion, at which we ourselves assist 
merely as spectators. In thus letting myself follow the drift of things I 
thought I was conforming to the rules of the great school of the seven- 
teenth century, especially to Malebranche’s rule, whose first principle is 
that our reason should be an object of contemplation, and that so little 
have we to do with its procreation that man’s sole duty is to take his 
stand in front of truth, stripped of every personal thought, and ready to 
follow the weightier proofs. Instead of aiming at certain results those 
illustrious thinkers, in their search after truth, denied themselves every de- 
sire, leaning, or personal attachment whatever. What, in fact, is the great 
reproach addressed to libertines by the preachers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury? It is having embraced what they longed for, having reached irreli- 
gious opinions because they wished these opinions to be true. 

“In this great struggle between my reason and my beliefs I carefully 
avoided any reasoning from abstract philosophy. As a result of that 
method of physical and natural science which had taken hold of my mind 
at Issy I had grown to have a distrust of all systems. I had never been 
embarrassed by any objections to the dogmas of the Trinity, or the Incar- 
nation, regarded in themselves, for these dogmas floating in the metaphy- 
sical ether clashed with no contrary opinion of mine. Nor did anything of 
the politics or the spirit of the church, however open to criticism, have 
the least impression on me. If I could have believed theology and the 
Bible to be true, not one of the doctrines afterward grouped in the Sy//adus, 
and then more or less in vogue, could have caused me the slightest emo- 
tion. My reasons were all of the philological and critical order, and were 
nowise of the metaphysical, political, or moral order. These latter classes 
of ideas seem to me to be altogether vague and intangible. But the ques- 
tion whether there are contradictions between the fourth Gospel and the 
other books of the New Testament is a question that can be grasped. 
These contradictions are so absolutely evident that I would stake my life, 
and therefore my eternal salvation, on them without a moment's hesitation, 
Such a question has none of those backgrounds that always render moral and 
political questions doubtful. I love neither Philip II. nor Pius V., but, were 
there no material reasons for not believing in Catholicity, neither Philip IL.‘s 
atrocities nor Pius V.’s burning stakes would embarrass me very much.” 
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During these struggles, the gravity of which was doubtless 
not understood by his spiritual director, M. Renan was called to 
the subdiaconate, the first of the Holy Orders bound by an in- 
dissoluble tie; but he refused. Let us hear him speak for him- 
self: 


“T refused outright, though I had obeyed as to the first degrees of the 
ministry. It was he, indeed, who pointed out to me that the very formula 
of the obligation involved in them is contained in the words of the psalm 
read in conferring them: Dominus pars hereditatis mee et calicis met. Tu 
es gui restitues hareditatem meam miht. Very good! On my conscience 
I have never failed in this obligation. I have never had any other interest 
than the truth, and I have made sacrifices for it. A lofty idea has always 
borne me up in the pathway of my life; so much so, indeed, that I release 
God from the agreement made between us to restore my heritage to me, for 
my lot has been a good one, and I can add with what follows in the psalm: 
portio cectdit mihi in praclaris, etenim hereditas mea preclara est mihi.” 


During the vacation “the grains of sand of his doubts came 
together and became a block.” He no longer received the sac- 
raments, and he dreamt of reforms of Christianity, and finally 
resolved to quit the clerical habit and Catholicity. For all that, 
he wished to remain a follower of Jesus, as he then conceived 
him to be, and as he later described him in his celebrated work. 
In a letter, from which we extract the following passage, he told 
his director at Paris of his resolution : 


“ During my stay in this part of the country I have acquired important 
data for the solution of the great problem that fills my mind. Several cir- 
cumstances showed me from the first the greatness of the sacrifice which 
God required of me, and the abyss into which the duty urged by my con- 
science had cast me. It would be useless to go over these painful details, as, 
after all, such considerations ought to have no weight in this decision. To 
give up a path that had smiled for me since my childhood, and that was 
leading me on safely to the noble and pure ends I had set for myself, only 
to take up another where I saw nothing but uncertainty and repulse, to dis- 
regard the opinions of those who would give me nothing but blame fora 
good action—all this would have been of slight moment were it not that the 
half of my heart was torn out, or, rather, that another heart, to which 
mine was strongly attached, was wounded. Filial love had grown in me 
all the stronger for my other afflictions having been kept down! And it 
is just in this the most intimate part of my being that duty now requires 
the most painful sacrifice. For my leaving the Seminary will be an unin- 
telligible enigma to my mother, who will believe that I have killed her to 
please a mere whim of mine. 

“In fact, it is very disheartening for me to see what a net I have been 
caught in when, without consulting my reason and my liberty, I meekly 
took up the way which God himself had led me into. And I was simple 
and pure, as God knows, undertaking nothing of myself, rushing forward 
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carelessly along this path which opened before me; and see where it has 
brought me! God has deceived me! I have never had a doubt thata 
good and wise Providence governs the universe, and governs me also so 
as to lead me on to my end; but it required a great effort to prove clearly 
how false were appearances in my case. I frequently said to myself that 
vulgar common sense is unable to appreciate the providential government 
of humanity, of the universe, and of the individual. The consideration of 
facts separately would never make me an optimist, and it takes courage to 
be thus generous to God despite experience. I hope never to have any 
misgiving as to this, and that, whatever ills Providence may still have in 
store for me, I shall always believe that he is guiding me for my good and 
with as little harm to me as possible. 

“How fortunate children are, sleeping and dreaming only, with no 
thought of struggling against God himself! All around me I see pure, 
simple-minded men, virtuous alike and happy in Christianity. God pre- 
serve them from ever having aroused in them the miserable faculty of a 
fatal criticism that must be satisfied at all odds, and that, once satisfied, 
leaves the soul so little of sweet enjoyment! Would to God it depended 
on me to suppress this faculty! I should not recoil at having to lose it, 
if to do so were possible and lawful. Christianity satisfies all my faculties 
but one; but that one is the most exacting of all, for it is of right the judge 
over all the others. And would it not be a contradiction to impose con- 
viction on the faculty which creates conviction? I am aware that ortho- 
doxy will answer that if I have fallen into such a state it is through my own 
fault ; but I shall not argue, for no one rightly knows whether he is deserv- 
ing of love or blame. Yet I shall willingly admit that it is my fault if only 
those who love me will consent to pity me and to remain friendly to me. 

“What seems to me now a certain result of this is that I shall never 
return to orthodoxy, but shall follow out on the line I have begun—that is 
to say, I shall adhere to critical and rational examination. Until now I 
had hoped that 1 would go around the circle of doubt and come back to 
the place of beginning ; but this hope is now quite gone forme. To return 
to Catholicity no longer seems possible to me, unless by a recoil I should 
break from the line I am now following, and, spurning my reason as idle 
and of no value, should condemn it to a humble silence.” 


Speaking of the resolution to quit the Seminary, M. Renan 
says: “It was a very honorable act, and it gives me pleasure 
and confidence now to think of it.” 


III. 


We have faithfully reproduced the arguments of M. Renan’s 
pleading, or at all events we are conscious of having knowingly 
neither omitted nor weakened any of the proofs he alleges. 
These proofs, by the way, are specious and well calculated to 
beguile the reader, for the advocate has ably mingled truth and 
error, and has made his client’s faults look like noble sentiments. 
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For instance, who would not praise M. Renan for having had 
the courage to leave the Seminary and to decline the offer to 
confer Holy Orders uponhim? Of course common honor would 
require him to do so from the moment he had inwardly abandon- 
ed his faith. Yet this common honor brought on at the time a 
very painful sacrifice ; for it saddened the young Levite’s mother, 
and it put him into a false position before his former teachers 
and his friends, and, finally, it exposed him to certain material 
difficulties which, though of less lofty an importance, were none 
the less harsh. So that on this head we are perfectly agreed 
with M. Renan, and we join with all our heart in the praise he 
bestows on himself. 

But it is not the same with the other and only really interest- 
ing part of his essay. For we cannot admit that in abandoning 
his baptismal faith he did an honorable act, and that he behaved 
as the love of the truth required him to do. On the contrary, 
we believe that M. Renan, like all the apostates who went before 
him, cast aside the Christian beliefs only because he had not the 
overruling love for the truth which every human soul ought 
to feel, as is shown by the fact that his love for the truth was 
overcome by another and immoderate love that had won his 
heart. In telling the story which we have summarized, M. 
Renan has not been mindful of what happened in the secret re- 
cesses of his conscience forty years ago; and the reader will have 
no doubt of this, if the considerations which we take the liberty 
of submitting are examined. 

Two preliminary remarks will show the scope of these con- 
siderations. The first bears on the nature of the truths which are 
the object of the Christian faith. 

Certain truths force themselves inevitably on every human 
intellect ; these are first principles—of the speculative order, as, 
the principle of contradiction ; and of the moral order, as, for 
example, it is necessary to do good, it is necessary to shun evil. 
No man in his right mind can ever forget these or call them in 
question. There are other truths of a less imperious obvious- 
ness, but which are, for all that, accepted by a natural bent of 
the intellect, and which are not rejected except by an effort of the 
will. Such are the truths of the existence of God and the future 
life, and, once offered to man with their chief proofs, they force 
his conviction. To give up believing them is to do violence to 
one’s self; and, indeed, such efforts are frequently in vain, so 
that, despite of everything, these beliefs continue rooted in the 
depths of the soul. 
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But there are other truths which, in spite of the proofs that 
support them, do not constrain our assent to them. We believe 
them because we desire to do so, and the assent we give to them 
depends on our free-will. Such are particularly several truths 
of the moral order, among them the revealed truths, and indeed 
the truth of revelation itself. 

It is for this reason that out of a multitude of men to whom 
these truths are equally shown some believe, some doubt, and 
some deny them; moreover, as we know, the same person is 
sometimes believing and sometimes unbelieving, according to 
the changing disposition of his will. An analogous fact, also, is 
apparent in other branches of human knowledge, as is evidenced 
by the simple reading of two successive editions of any of M. 
Renan’s own works. We believe, then, in the fact of revelation 
and in the revealed truths, decause we desire to believe in them. 
Therefore when our will is right, and we desire to conform the 
workings of our intellect to its sovereign rule, the truth, if reve- 
lation be properly presented to us our conscience tells us that 
we ought to believe, and we do believe. On the contrary, if 
our will is warped in any way, or we do not care to conform the 
workings of our intelligence to its sovereign rule, the truth, we 
then do not obey the dictates of our reason, and we continue to 
doubt, or even to deny. And in such a disposition of mind we 
strive to give our attention to contrary’ reasons, instinctively 
avoiding giving weight to the favorable reasons ; the strongest 
proofs then seem to us weak, and the most puerile objections 
appear triumphant. This is expressed in the maxim, Qutsque 
iudicat prout affectus est. Soon, as a result, the truth no longer 
appears to us, and conscience ceases to tell us that it is neces- 
sary to believe. Sometimes even, if the will continues evil, con- 
science ends by declaring that it is necessary to doubt, or even 
to deny. There happens then in the soul of him to whom 
the revelation is proposed what happens in the soul of the 
judge who prefers interest to justice. At certain moments, 
perhaps, his conscience may point out to him the side he ought 
to take, but this vision of truth fades quickly away, and he 
ends by persuading himself that right is on the same side as his 
interest. 

Such are the principles that ought to be present to the mind 
in order to appreciate a fact like the one that now occupies us. 
By these principles, too, we can understand how and in what 
direction some are sincere in their doubts or in their negations: 
because they have not desired to see; because they have desired 
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to cease to see ; or because the truth has not yet been properly 
exposed to them. 

We observe, finally, that this blindness, which we call a 
wrong, or warped, will, an inordinate love, is not always the love 
of money or of voluptuousness, as some are inclined to believe. 
Especially among scholars it is frequently an excessive esteem 
for their own superiority ; a desire to carry this beyond all 
bounds, at least in their own eyes; a will not to bend to others, 
but to hold themselves up to their own personal opinion as the 
supreme rule. ‘In a word, it is pride, an evil affection that gives 
the scholar’s heart the wish to feel infallible, or at least superior 
to others, and that prevents him from seeing the truth. Often 
pride has the passion of sensual pleasure for an attendant, but 
with scholars it not seldom happens that it remains alone, fora 
while at least. 

Our second remark bears on the particular circumstances of 
the moral struggle which M. Renan describes for us. When 
temptation first assailed him M. Renan was a believer. His 
mother and his teachers had, by their example, by their instruc- 
tions, and by proofs proper to his age, impressed him with the 
Christian faith, so that his reason was convinced and his con- 
science enforced upon him the obligation of repelling tempta- 
tions against his faith by all the means in his power. Besides, it 
is to be noted that thé attack_was not one of those which strike 
a soul, as one might say, with the suddenness of a thunderbolt, 
leaving scarcely time enough to use one’s liberty. M. Renan’s 
doubts were at first but grains of sand, which in the course of 
time accumulated together and became a great mass. 

Now, he attributes the issue of the struggle to his love of the 
truth, and he found pleasure, he says, after the combat was over, 
in repeating the Hebrew saying, “ Naphtule elohim niphtalti”—I 
have fought the fights of God. Indeed, he assures us that it was 
in the interest of truth that he made the sacrifices we have 
spoken of. But his story appears to us to prove quite the con- 
trary—that he failed in the love that was due to truth, and this 
failure of his was the cause of his losing his faith. The sacri- 
fices he made had their cause in the circumstances only, and in 
the natural feeling of honor which forbade his becoming a Catho- 
lic when he no longer believed in the divinity of Christ. 

The motives on which we found our opinion are these: 

The most certain proof that a man loves the truth is to be 
found in the effort he makes to acquire it if he does not already 
possess it, or to preserve it if he thinks he has it. The most 
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certain proof that he does not love it is in the negligence he dis- 
plays, whether in seeking it or in defending it. Could it be sin- 
cerely. maintained that a man was devoted to virtue when he 
nevertheless omitted taking the necessary steps to protect it— 
when, despite the advice of those whose office it was to watch 
over his condict, he willingly exposed it ? 

Now, before yielding to the first temptation M. Renan had 
the absolute certainty of possessing religious virtue, and he knew 
that its possession could not be assured except with the particu- 
lar help of heaven which God only accords in answer to prayer. 
His first duty, therefore, at the moment of trial was to pray, to 
beseech from the Father of Light the necessary grace to pre- 
serve the faith. Did he doso? There is nothing in his account 
to warrant us in supposing that he did. It is true he had a sort 
of fancy for the church’s psalms and prayers, but to resist a 
special temptation he ought to have asked for a special grace— 
the grace of a supernatural light. This M. Renan knew, as every 
Christian knows, yet nowhere does he tell us that he so prayed, 
nowhere does he indicate that he even felt, during his struggle, 
the need of heavenly aid. Quite the contrary is apparent from 
his account. He failed, then, in the very first of the obligations 
which a love of the truth imposes on every Christian, and, indeed, 
on every believer in God. In our opinion this of itself upsets 
M. Renan’s boasted claim of having acted from a love of the 
truth. 

But prayer alone does not suffice to maintain the possession 
of religious truth. During the struggle the necessary means 
suggested by prudence ought to be taken, and one of the first of 
these means is not to begin the consideration of the difficulties 
in the way of faith until the soul has been brought into a suitable 
disposition, and in the interim to keep them as much away from 
the mind as possible. M. Renan was aware of the necessity of 
employing this means, and, indeed, he had been expressly recom- 
mended by his director to do so; but he did not. Instead of 
keeping to the study of philological questions he chose rather to 
rush into the examination of the difficulties raised against the 
truth and religion, and that at a time when both his experience 
showed him and his teachers told him that he was not suitably 
prepared. Is not this manifestly a sign that M. Renan was led 
on by some other love than the love of the truth? Nothing 
could have been wiser than his director's advice in this matter ; 
for to undertake to study and decide a question which his know- 
ledge and ripeness did not permit him to grasp was only will-' 
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ingly to put himself in the way of being deceived; and whoever 
willingly puts himself in the way of being deceived does not love 
the truth. 

Had M. Renan loved the truth he would have put off the 
examination of the difficulties which the study of the Bible 
raised in his mind until a fuller knowledge and ‘a riper judg- 
ment had rendered him competent to undertake it usefully. 
That an unbeliever, who knows not on which side is the truth, 
should begin by an examination of the difficulties of a religious 
doctrine we can readily understand. But for a believer to fol- 
low this method; for one who knows the truth, who is warned 
by prudence through his teachers, who tell him of the danger 
that lies in this course of not seeing things as they are—for such 
an one to take the false for the true is an unanswerable proof 
that he does not love the truth. 

Moreover, Providence, which measures out to every one the 
necessary means of resisting the strength of the attack, had 
given to M. Renan, among his teachers, a man who was eminently 
learned and holy, and had drawn the two into a gentle intimacy. 
M. Le Hir won the absolute confidence of his pupil, who did not 
and could not have any doubt of his master’s superior know- 
ledge, nor of the purity and firmness of his faith, nor of his entire 
sincerity. What little M. Renan then knew he had learned from 
his master. All the objections against Catholic doctrine that he 
night discover in his research, besides many others that he had 
not yet come across, had long before been known and. been 
looked into to their very inmost by M. Le Hir ; and, indeed, it was 
through him only that they came to M. Renan. Now, M. Le Hir, 
whose knowledge of Biblical studies and theology—as M. Renan 
had no doubt, and says he had no doubt—was incomparably 
greater than his pupil's, saw no contradiction between the data 
of science and the teachings of religion. The love of the truth 
as taught by Catholicity and the love of the truth as engendered 
by science harmonized admirably in that superior mind. Was 
not M. Renan, then, logically bound to conclude that the apparent 
contradictions which troubled his own mind had no substance? 
Was he not bound to conclude that a deeper study of theology 
and the Bible would some day give him that means of reconcilia- 
tion, of accord, which now eluded him; that he ought for the 
present to submit to his master’s authority, certain that the 
future would bring him greater light? But he settled on the 
opposite conclusion. Because the solution which his master had 
found still escaped himself, he judged the problem to be insolv- 
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able. Such conduct evinces a supreme esteem of one’s self, a 
supreme love of one’s own opinions; but it shuts out the love of 
the truth as a sovereign, for it is a betrayal of truth by pride. 

Perhaps, though, M. Renan will ask us what he was to do if 
his doubts remained after he had studied much and prayed much. 
But we should reply that such an hypothesis is not to be admit- 
ted, or, to use a phrase of his own, that he supposes what “does 
not happen”; for had he worked and prayed as did his master he 
would have seen as clearly as did his master. Besides, this is 
not the place to handle an hypothesis which M. Renan, unfortu- 
nately, did not realize. 

But let us go a little in detail into the reasons that decided 
him to quit the Christian faith. The first is given shape in M. 
Littré’s phrase, ““ Whatever research has been made, never has a 
miracle happened where it could be observed and verified.” A 
thousand times has this objection been brought forward, both 
before and after M. Littré, so that we shall not pause over it in 
this article.* But were the objection true in itself how could 
M. Renan at that time of his life have taken up the answer to it? 
How could he have done the enormous work that such an 
answer requires? In fact, it was a study that so far he had 
not even begun; yet without understanding the case he pro- 
nounced an opinion, because this opinion pleased him. _What 
share could the love of the truth have had in so blind a de- 
cision ? 

The church, he then goes on to say, binds itself to what is 
impossible when it undertakes to hold that Jesus Christ taught 
all that the councils have defined, and that he established all the 
sacraments, as, in reality, Christian doctrine, like all other things, 
has become what it is slowly, little by little. 

The church gives proofs of what she advances; but what 
proofs could the young seminarian of St. Sulpice, absorbed in his 
philological studies, have then had of the theory he puts forward 
to-day of the slow and progressive formation of Christian 
dogma? “The intuition of growth in history, as in nature,” says 
he, “ was then the essence of my philosophy.” In other words, 
he judged without demonstration that it must be so, and, sup- 
ported by this judgment, he regarded as unsuccessful all the 
proofs accumulated in favor of Catholic doctrine. In such a 
matter intuition is the way of minds infatuated with themselves, 
but not of minds which have the love of the truth; for these last 


* See for this subject the series of articles on miracles published during the last two years by 
the Rev. Father De Bonniot in La Controverse. 
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follow reasoning, which alone ends in the certain possession of 
the truth. . 

M. Renan supposes that the church undertakes to teach at 
what moments of his life Jesus Christ instituted each one of his 
sacraments, which merely proves that M. Renan has forgotten, 
or that he never studied, the treatise on the sacraments. The 
church teaches that all the sacraments were established by our 
Lord, and as to some of them she knows to a certainty the time 
when they were instituted. But there are other sacraments in 
which this time is not known, and the more or less plausible 
suppositions on this subject made by theologians do not belong 
to the church’s teachings. Nor is there anything in the doctrine 
of matter and form to shock the most skittish of critics. The 
church does not teach, as‘ M. Renan seems to suppose, that our 
Lord Jesus Christ intended to conform to Aristotle’s philosophi- 
cal conceptions, or that he spoke to his apostles of matter and 
form. She declares simply that every sacrament is composed of 
a sensible thing and of words, which she compares to matter 
and form, according to the scholastic philosophy the two neces- 
sary elements of all beings. 

But the argument, drawn from theology, which seems to 
have made the deepest impression on M. Renan’s mind is in the 
great number of subtile answers to which theologians have re- 
course. “One subtile answer,” says he, “may be true. Even 
two subtile answers may, for once in a way, be both true. With 
three it is more difficult ; with four it is almost impossible. But 
in defence of the same proposition to admit ten, a hundred, ora 
thousand subtile answers as all true is merely a proof that the 
proposition ‘will not stand.” We might begin by requiring M. 
Renan to explain what he means by a subtile answer. If he 
means an answer which he did not fully grasp, it would not 
astonish us to know that he met many such answers after two 
years of theology, devoted principally to the study of languages. 
But this would be a proof of his ignorance, not an argument 
against the truth of Catholic teaching. 

Besides, before declaring that the number of subtile answers 
ought to beget a distrust of any system, it would be nothing but 
right to consider on one side the nature of the questions touch- 
ed upon by this system, and on the other the subtility of the ob- 
jections themselves. Whena doctrine touches upon questions 
that are in their nature very abstruse and very subtile—such 
as are the questions of the Finite and Infinite, the Creation, the 
Trinity, Grace and Liberty—several of the arguments by which 
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this doctrine is demonstrated are naturally subtile; but this 
proves nothing against its truth. Furthermore, nearly all cul- 
tivated minds having for many centuries made a religious system 
the principal object of their study, they have necessarily ac- 
cumulated difficulties of numberless varieties and of an incredi- 
ble subtility, as well as solutions of a similar nature. The great 
number of subtile answers, which seems to have struck M. Renan, 
proves the activity and the acuteness of the human mind, and 
not the falsity of the doctrine attacked with subtility and defend- 
ed with subtility. 

Finally, when M. Renan speaks of “ thousands” of subtile an- 
swers he undoubtedly means those which have been brought 
forward, not in defence of the truths defined by the church, but 
in favor of the various opinions agitated in treatises on dogmatic 
and moral theology. Now, there are thousands of points treated 
by theologians. As not one of these points is without several 
objections, and an equal number of answers, some very simple, 
others very obscure, it is not astonishing that many of these last 
are found in works on theology. All this proves, not that theo- 
logical teaching is false, but that it has had very many develop- 
ments in the course of ages. 

M. Renan, therefore, has violated, not obeyed, the laws of 
logic when he regarded the subtility of the answers he met dur- 
ing his theological studies as demonstrating powerfully against 
the truth of religion. But are the objections drawn by him from 
his Biblical studies any more serious, and do they justify the 
step he took ? 

The element in his Biblical studies that made him judge the 
church's doctrine to be false was his believing himself able to 
establish that the second part of Isaias and the book of Daniel 
were composed later than the epoch adopted by Catholic tradi- 
tion; that the Pentateuch was not by Moses; that some of the 
stories of that work given as real, such as the Earthly Paradise, 
the forbidden fruit, and Noe’s ark, are mythical ; and, finally, that 
the fourth gospel contradicts the other three. These truths 
in fact unfolded to him by science were condemned by the Ca- 
tholic faith. 

We might remark first of all that on this last point M. Renan 
is in error ; for, excepting the two last, it is not certain that these 
assertions are irreconcilable with the church’s doctrine, as M. 
Renan ought not to have been unaware after two years of theo- 
logy at St. Sulpice. Thus, it is not a matter of faith that Isaias and 
Daniel were the authors of all parts of the works that bear their 
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names; it is not of faith that they wrote them themselves or 
that the collection in which we read them was edited during 
their lifetime, though the traditional theory affirms this; but 
this theory does not belong to faith, for one may deny it with- 
out ceasing to be a Catholic. If the part of Isaias where Cyrus 
is mentioned were composed at the time of that conqueror, the 
prophet, of course, mentioned him without miraculous aid, and 
apologetics loses one of its finest arguments for demonstrating 
the inspiration of Isaias; but it still has others enough. As for 
the prophecy of the seventy weeks of years, one of the strongest’ 
of the proofs used to demonstrate that Jesus is truly the Mes- 
sias, we cannot see that any of the value is lost if it be admitted 
that it was written at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and not 
at that of Cyrus. It was no less miraculous to determine pre- 
cisely the date of the Messias’ death, of the end of the sacrifices, 
and of the destruction of the Temple and of Jerusalem two cen- 
turies and a half before the realization of these events than it 
‘ would have been to make these announcements two or three 
centuries still earlier. But, however this may be, the church 
has defined nothing on these points, so that one can abandon the 
traditional theory and still not contradict her teaching. Now, it 
is chiefly on the contradiction between these alleged discoveries 
of science with regard to the age of the prophetical ‘writings and 
the traditional theory that M. Renan relies to justify his resolu- 
tion of abandoning Catholicity. Either his memory leads him 
astray or else he behaved in this matter with a frivolity that de- 
notes very slight care for logic and for the truth. 

The same conclusion results, but more evidently, from a con- 
sideration-which we have already presented : we mean the moral 
impossibility of M. Renan’s having pronounced with certainty 
on the points in question after two years of Biblical studies. In 
fact, rationalists sustain their opinion by bringing forward two 
principal arguments. The first and more fundamental of these 
is that*all prophecy is nonsense and impossible. For example, 
the thirteenth chapter of Isaias points out the Medes as the 
future conquerors of Babylon; now, that chapter was not by 
Isaias, who was always concerned with the Assyrians and knew 
neither Babylonians nor Medes. But this reasoning evidently 
could not have influenced M. Renan’s determination before his 
apostasy, Since it supposes unbelief in him who makes it. 

The other argument is drawn from style, and is the only one 
which could have determined the young philologer’s conviction. 
Now, to judge of the antiquity of a word, of a form of phrase- 
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ology of a language the vocabulary of which is known to us to 
a very limited extent only, one must needs possess a knowledge, 
practice, and a skill such as it is impossible to acquire in two 
years. Sothat M. Renan could have formed such a conviction 
by relying on the authority of the rationalists only, setting aside 
that of Catholic and Protestant scholars, and doing this before 
he was in a condition to appreciate the value of either side from 
a scientific point of view. He did this, too, at ‘a time when he 
had under his eyes the example of a Catholic scholar of the first 
order, and from whom he had learned all that he knew. The 
‘commonest prudence should have made him wait, before forming 
an opinion on these philological questions, until he had studied 
enough—until, in fact, he had left the school-boy’s bench. And 
still less ought he to have decided so serious an affair as the 
abandonment of his religious faith on an opinion which he 
knew himself incompetent to judge, and which, besides, might 
perhaps have been not irreconcilable with his beliefs. M. 
Renan, then, sinned both against prudence and logic; and to 
sin against prudence and logic cannot be called the love of the 
truth. 

We reason in the same way as to the pretended contradic- 
tion between the fourth gospel and the others. To-day this 
contradiction is so evident to M. Renan that he “ would stake” 
his “life” and his “eternal salvation’’ on it. Wedonot deny 
it. For thirty-seven years M. Renan has been studying these 
matters with the desire of convincing himself that he did right 
in quitting the church. It is not astonishing, therefore, that he 
has formed this conviction which he talks of with so much 
energy. But he knows, too, that if Catholic scholars from time 
to time have to shed their blood in testimony of their beliefs, no 
such proof of sincerity is ever to-day required of free-thinkers. 
Still, it is the M. Renan of 1845 that is under discussion, and not 
the M. Renan of 1882. 

These questions of the contradiction between the different 
gospels were put and answered a long while ago, but to forma 
deliberate opinion for one’s self on this point one must go over 
the whole case, examining both the various difficulties and their 
still more numerous solutions; and to do this needs a thorough 
acquaintance with the history, the customs, the languages, and 
the writings of the first two Christian centuries. Now, all this 
was lacking to M. Renan thirty-seven years ago. So that it was 
not from a love of the truth, but from a personal fancy, that he 
then adopted the rationalistic opinion on this}matter as an 
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absolutely certain doctrine, on which he has staked his eternal 
salvation. 

We are now through with the examination of the motives 
M. Renan alleges for transfiguring the abandonment of his Chris- 
tian beliefs into an act of virtue. With the light of ordinary 
common sense we have clearly shown that the love of the truth 
did not enter into his decision at all, that it counted for nothing 
with him, that manifestly it was scorned and trodden under foot 
by him. But what impulse did he obey? The reader, we think, 
can easily answer this question. 

M. Renan, as we have just seen, had an inordinate esteem for 
his own superiority, and he found it distasteful to bend his un- 
derstanding before any superior understanding whatever. He 
reckoned upon no superior rule of truth but what he could find 
within himself, and he was not accustomed to.admit that he was 
inerror. In plain language, he was proud. Consequently he 
had not the love of the truth. When we love the truth as we 
ought to love it we are ready to sacrifice anything for it, even 
our pride. But M. Renan could not summon up courage enough 
for this sacrifice; he did not love the truth as it ought to be 
loved, and therefore he lost it. 

His blindness to-day is so great that he does not hesitate, in 
reference to his clerical promises, to write this blasphemy: “I 
release God from the agreement made between us to restore my 
heritage to me, for my lot has been a good one.” M. Renan 
forgets the warning voice of ancient wisdom—let no man be 
called happy till he is dead—and perhaps he will some day ac- 
knowledge that ancient wisdom was right. _ 

No doubt it has been very pleasant for him to occupy a chair 
in the College of France, which even before his leaving the 
Seminary was the object of his ambition and his hope; it has 
been very pleasant for him to receive the academic palms ; it has 
been very pleasant to become celebrated, to be flattered by a 
crowd of writers; and if he compares his “lot” to the one re- 
served for him by St. Sulpice, he can say, “ Portio cedidit mihi 
in preclaris.” But can this lot be the last end, the supreme 
beatitude of a human soul? Adsit, Domine, absit a corde servi tut, 
ut, quocumgque gaudto gaudeam, beatum me putem /* 


*St, August. Con/ess., lib, x. c, 22, 
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THE IMPENDING ISSUE OF THE SCHOOL QUES: 
TION. 


WE place before the readers of this magazine the following 
document, verbatim et literatim, issued by the governmental bu- 
reau at Washington. Our motive in giving a wider circulation 
to this translated paper from the French on education is to show 
a Christian people, if needed, the views held by the head of this 
new department and the animus of those who control the ex- 
isting system of common schools. If the impressions gathered 
from this and many other sources are not incorrect, their aim is 
to place the public schools upon a purely secular basis, and thus 
give them a more decided bias in favor of secularism, and to 
fasten this secularized education upon the general government. 

There is more in this French circular than meets the eye. 
The late Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, aimed at establishing 
a grand national university at Washington and a national and 
uniform system of education controlled by a central board at the 
seat of the general government. Had he lived to succeed in 
fastening his vast despotic scheme on the country, its machinery 
would have given the political party sn power the means of per- 
petuating its rule as an absolute political dynasty. The absurd 
impression was fast gaining ground that the destinies of our 
country could not be safely trusted in any other hands.. It re- 
quired to complete this conspiracy against liberty only to make 
this impression upon the plastic minds of the American youth. 
The present Bureau of Education, if we are not misinformed, 
sprang out of this threatening movement and answers as its en- 
trance wedge. But a reaction has set in, and let us hope that it 
will not stop until it sweeps Senator Wilson’s grand national 
project and every trace of it into the tomb of oblivion along 
with its author. 

We are not willing that this opportunity should pass without 
voicing the earnest protest of millions of our fellow-citizens, 
without distinction of creed, against this delusive scheme of secu- 
lar education. Whatever may be the views of a few fanatics on 
the point, the nature of this scheme may be fully determined by 
the fact that there is not an irreligious publication here or else- 
where, or an infidel in the land, who does not favor it. The 


great majority of the American people are not influenced by 
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bigotry, nor are they yet, in despite of the influence exerted by 
the education of the public schools, secularists—that is, rationalists 
or infidels. They earnestly desire to remove ignorance and de- 
stroy vice ; but no religious body, whether Catholic, Protestant, 
or Jew, will consent, under the pretext of this purpose, to be 
taxed to support infidel or atheistic schools; and there is no 
power upon earth which has the force to compel them to place 
their children under such influences. It is acknowledged pub- 
licly that the existing common schools are rapidly losing the 
favor in which they were once held by the American people. 

Moreover, we put in here and now a protest for another rea- 
son. It appears that strenuous efforts are being made to induce 
the Congress of the United States to appropriate large sums of 
money to promote this intolerable system of education and thus 
fasten it more firmly upon the country. Among the foremost 
advocates of this use of the public moneys is this very Bureau of 
Education. Now, moneys raised by general taxation are imposed 
for the common good and ought never to be appropriated ex- 
cept in such manner as to satisfy the conscientious demands of 
all citizens. Ifthe American people were agreed upon a system 
of education, in that case a question might be raised just here 
whether it be prudent or economical to start on a fresh enter- 
prise with large expenditures. But they are not agreed on any 
one system of education, aad, what is more, they have not spoken 
on this important point or settled the constitutionality of the 
general government entering upon this new departure. A bur- 
den of this magnitude is net lightly to be undertaken, and it is 
a serious question whether the general government has the con- 
stitutional right, suppose it were competent, to embark in the 
expensive and delicate business of instructing the children of the 
parents of this land. Illiteracy in a popular government such 
as ours should be, must be remedied, but not in disregard to the 
Constitution of the land. It is not good policy to break one’s 
back to mend a finger. 

Moreover, it is not one million of dollars that is asked from 
the public treasury of the federal government to promote what 
President White, of Cornell University, calls “our educational 
chaos”; nor fifty millions, as proposed by Senator Logan—that 
does not suffice to satisfy the lusty appetite of the promoters 
of this scheme; nor one hundred and five millions, to be given 
during the period of ten years—this is Senator Blair’s proposi- 


tion. But it craves more! General John Eaton, Commissioner 


ot the Bureau ot Education in the Department of the Interior, 
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modestly puts forth as the sum required, in his address delivered 
recently before “‘ The Union League Club” of this city, the small 
amount of one hundred and ten millions of dollars, and that in 
one lump! 

Let those who are responsible for the appropriation of the 
public moneys beware! What greatly helped to the overthrow 
of the political party recently in power was its misappropriation 
of the public moneys. Take heed how you touch the nerve 
which leads to the pockets of the people of this country; it is 
sensitive ! 

Henceforth and for all time to come there is one feature 
which should characterize all legislation and the appropriation 
of public funds for education. That feature is, no special fa- 
vors or exclusive support by public authorities for the benefit 
of any one class of schools. This is the impending issue which 
is now forcing itself upon the attention of the intelligent people 
of this country in the matter of education. 

Henceforth whatever moneys are drawn from the public 
treasury for the promotion of education should be granted to 
all alike. Payment for results should be the rule. No discrimi- 
nation or preference should be made in favor of any special 
system of imparting necessary instruction, whether public or 
private, whether Christian or secular, whether white, black, or 
mixed. The American people are not theorizers or schemers, 
but a practical people. What they want to see is the practical 
results, the fruit of instruction—an instruction adjusted to the 
genuine spirit of the genius of our free country. They are 
wedded to no peculiar system of education, but go in for 
liberty, free institutions, and fair play. The ideal of American 
civilization is not in building up a powerful national government, 
but a strong, great, free people. The world is governed too 
much. 

Germany and France, under their Bismarcks and Gambettas, 
have abandoned the line of liberty and religious toleration in 
the matter of education. These despotic men have succeeded in 
stirring up strifes and creating animosities by their violations of 
religious liberty. The recent legislation of these despotic gov- 
ernments is no model for a free people, who understand what 
religious toleration means and are determined it shall be main- 
tained inviolably. Whatever may be the personal convictions of 
the men who have held control of Franee until the present time, 
the American people are not quite ready to put the state in the 
place of God, or to substitute the school for the chugch, or patri- 
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otism for Christianity. This specious circular on education by 
A. Vessiot, the academic inspector of schools at Marseilles, in 
France, has altogether that drift. Whether Commissioner Eaton 
saw it or not, the public moneys of our people can be put to bet- 
ter use than their application for the translation, printing, and 
circulation of documents of this sort. Let us not transplant 
European infidelity upon our soil under the delusive “ hope that 
it may prove of service in this country”; but let us indulge the 
hope that the day is gone by when exclusive legislation in favor 
of monopolies of any kind, or their support from the public 
treasury, will find encouragement by the great body of the 
American people either in the halls of legislation or at the polls. 
A scramble after wealth needs not to be fostered by legislation, 
nor is such a spectacle a noble sight to witness. 

If a general tax needs to be levied for the sake of making 
intelligent voters by means of education, then let us have in this 
free country free education. Like everything else here, in or- 
der to enjoy vigorous health education must be open to the 
stimulant of competition. It is wrong to heap upon political 
government responsibilities which do not belong to it, then blame 
it for blundering. It is not the province of the state to under- 
take what the family or private enterprise or voluntary associa- 
tion can do as well, and in such cases the watchword of Ameri- 
cans to politicians is, “ Hands off!” Let all who do the work of 
education satisfactorily, without discrimination to creed, party, 
or color, share equally in its rewards. This is fot communistic, 
but democratic, republican, and fair! 

Let, then, education be open tocompetition. Let education 
be compulsory, if you like it, for if free there can be no valid 
objection. Then, and not until then, shall we see what every 
American ardently desires—education common and universal. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


INSTRUCTION IN MORALS AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


DEPARTMENT, OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
‘ Washington, July, 1882, 

The importance of training in morality as a feature of the public-school teacher’s work has 
engaged the attention of most writers on educational topics and has been frequently adverted to 
in the different publications of this Office. The scope and character of the instruction in citizen- 
ship which our public schools may feasonably be expected to impart were wisely considered, and 
the need of such instruction warmly urged, in the valuable paper of Mr. Justice Strong that was 
read before the Department of Superintendence at a recent meeting and printed in Circular of 
Information No.2, 1879. The circular which A, Vessiot, the academic inspector of schools at 
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Marseilles, France, recently addressed to the teachers of his district respecting moral and civil % 
instruction, seems to me to contain such valuable suggestions as to the nature of the instruction 
that may properly be given under this head, and such useful hints as to the manner in which it 
ought to be conveyed, that I have caused it to be translated, in the hope that it may prove of 
service in this country. JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner. 
1142.] WASHINGTON : GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 1882. 


MORAL AND CIVIL INSTRUCTION. 


We advise our teachers to assign hereafter a large place in their work to instruction in 
morals and civil government. 

Moral and civil instruction meets the wants as well as the wishes of the country ; it is a 
necessary consequence of the profound change which is taking place in our institutions, in our 
laws, in our manners. The establishment of the republic and of universal suffrage, which is its 
basis, has given to the school a new character; it imposes upon the teacher new duties, The 
primary school is no longer merely local, communal ; it has become in the highest degree a 
national institution, on which even the entire future of the country depends. It is no longera 
place to which the child resorts to acquire certain information that may prove ‘useful to him in 
private life ; it is the source from which is to be drawn, together with the principles of universal 
morality, a knowledge of his rights and duties in regard to public life; it is the school of citizen- 
ship and patriotism. 

The function, then, of the teacher is notably increased, and his responsibility extended. 
The teacher usea to drill his pupils in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; now, without neglecting 
that portion of his duty, he ought to have a higher ambition, namely, that of raising up for the 
country defenders and for the republic citizens. 

The children now under his care will one day be voters and soldiers; they will have their 
share of influence in shaping the future of the country ; their souls must then be well tempered, 
their minds must be enlightened; they must be acquainted with the intelligence of their times, 
with the society of which they are to become members, the civil duties they will have to fulfil, the 
institutions they will have to strengthen, They must be inspired with a generous patriotism ; 
this does not méan that they are to be taught to hate foreign peoples—let us leave that cruel in- 
struction to others—but that they are to nourish a passionate love of their own country, True 
patriotism consists in love, and not hate; it does not consist in any attempted systematic a]tera- 
tion of well-established historical facts or jealous depreciation of the greatness and glories of 
other peoples. No, it does not involve the humiliation of others; it is inspired by justice, it is 
allied to a noble emulation, This it is that France needs, and this is what French youth should 
be taught. 

Undoubtedly this double instruction is not entirely new, and it would be erroneous to sup- 
pose that moral and civil instruction now first makes its sudden appearance in our schools. 
Many of our teachers are now, and long have been, giving lessons calculated to make their pupils 
worthy people@nd good citizens. In fact, all instruction, the humblest and that the furthest 
removed from morality properly so called, has nevertheless a certain improving influence, and 
every virtuous person by the mere fact of frequent intercourse communicates to others, and espe- 
cially to children, something of his own moral elevation. But what has heretofore been in some 
degree the involuntary effect of the instruction itself and of the morality of the teachers—per- 
sonal in its inspiration and consequently unequal and intermittent—will now be due to a com- 
mon and sustained effort towards a clearly defined object, to a general and persistent endeavor, 
in a word, to a branch of instruction. What shall be its character? What itsform? . 

The teacher must grapple with the problem how to render lucid and pleasing those truths 
which fiow from the very nature of man and the existence of society, and to induce children to 
make them the rules of their conduct, What is needed is that there should be awakened, devel- 
oped, fortified in them those sentiments which give dignity to man, honor to families, and power 
to states, 

Moral and civil instruction ought not then to be confined to one division or subdivision of 
the scholastic programme, restricted to one class or toa prescribed hour, pressed in the narrow 
mould of a few inert formulas or solemn maxims ; it ought to permeate all parts of the work of 
instruction, blossoming out in varied developments and reappearing every day and every hour ; 
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it ought to be the life, the soul, of the school. It is in the school that a child should draw in 
morality and patriotism as he inspires air, without noticing it ; for to teach morality successfully 
there is no call for too much moralizing. That moral lesson which is announced risks being 
lost. Moral instruction should be combined with everything, but insensibly, like those nutritive 
elements which the scientist finds reappearing in all sorts of food, but which are concealed under 
the infinite variety of color and form in which nature clothes animals and plants, and which 
man uhwittingly assimilates without a suspicion. Thus moral instruction will enter into the 
various work of the class, the readings, recitations, dictations, the stories related by the teacher, 
the selections drawn from the poets and romancers, the familiar and sprightly conversations, the 
grave reflections on history, the games, the promenades—being everywhere present, in short, 
without making its presence remarked. 

Does it follow that theory should be absolutely banished from the school? No, but it 
should have only the smallest place. It will suffice if once a week, and preferably at its close, 
the teacher expresses the substance of the last lessons he has reviewed and puts it into didactic 
form, 

As far as practicable, it is the child himself who ought to draw the rules and moral laws 
from the facts which contain them, as the fruit contains the seed ; and this is not so difficult as 
it appears, A reading finished, a story related, the teacher by means of questions invites the 
judgment of the child on the actions of this or that character who has figured in the recital ; 
rarely does the child err as to the moral value of the actions submitted to his consideration. The 
teacher then asks the child if he would pronounce a similar judgment on all men who should act 
in the same way, and thus leads him to generalize his decision, that is, to formulate a principle, 
arule. The child thus becomes his own legislator ; he has himself discovered the law ; having 
made it he understands it, and he obeys it more willingly because it has imposed itself upon his 
reason instead of being imposed upon his will. It does not seem needful to us to mark out for 
teachers a programme of moral instruction ; such programmes are to be had in abundance; but 
we prefer to leave with them the responsibility of incorporating this instruction with their other 
work as they deem proper. The weekly report, however, should contain a résumé of what has 
been done. These résumés themselves, collected for a period of several months, will gradually 
form a real course in moral instruction which the teacher, in the light of his experience, can ex- 
tend or limit as he desires. 

But our teachers should not forget that the work of giving moral instruction imposes upon 
them a moral obligation to make their conduct accord with their instruction, Of all lessons the 
best is the living lesson, the example of the teacher himself. Like teacher, like pupils. Children 
have.a wonderful shrewdness in detecting inconsistencies between the conduct of the teacher and 
his counsels. The efficacy of this imstruction is to be measured by the moral value of those who 
give it; and from this point of view we are confident that moral instruction will exert a benefi- 
cial influence on the teachers themselves and that they will profit by their own lessons. 

As to instruction in civil government properly so called, aside from the sentiments which it 
is its mission to encourage and disseminate, it ought to afford the child an image of society, 
to present to his eyes the different parts of a vast and rich whole; in this there is the material 
needed for methodical training, and, consequently, for a programme in which its limits are 
indicated and its work laid out. ® 

We confidently entrust this double instruction to the enlightened zeal of the primary inspec- 
tors, to the tried patriotism of our teachers. We trustingly ask them to make a great and gen- 
erous effort to elevate national education, to worthily respond alike to the solicitude of the 
government and the Chambers and to the ever-increasing sacrifices which the country has im- 
posed on herself; finally, we ask them to raise up for the country a generation both healthy 
and strong. 
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Diz HOLE. Von J. Bautz, Privatdocent Acad. zu Miinster. Mainz: F. 
Kirchheim. 1882. 


The author speaksin his Introduction of a previous work from his pen, 
entitled Der Himmel, which we regret not having received. The present 
treatise on hell is an abstract of the medizval theology in respect to this 
topic, or we may call it a theoretical and argumentative exposition of 
what is represented in the imaginative pictures of Dante's J/uferno. It 
shows careful study of scholastic authors, and the writer is master of a 
precise, vigorous, and at times vivid style. He adheres very closely to the 
literal interpretation, and reproduces in very definite lines much that 
modern theologians generally pass by or touch upon more lightly and with 
less positiveness of assertion. For instance, he maintains very positively 
that the locality of hell is within the interior of the earth. 

The doctrine of the early Fathers of the church is very briefly handled, 
consisting chiefly ina reference to Petavius. Following this celebrated 
author, whose manner of making exposition of the teaching of ancient 
ecclesiastical writers we agree with Méhler in regarding as sometimes 
hazardous, he ascribes to Origen the erroneous doctrines which have been 
heretofore generally imputed to him, and includes in the same category St. 
Gregory of Nyssa. That is, he asserts it as indubitable that “ notwith- 
standing all the attempts at vindication and explanation formerly made by 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, Germanus, and in our own times espe- 
cially by Vincenzi (and also by Patuzzi, the Wurtzburg theologians, and 
Knoll), St. Gregory of Nyssa did sometimes express Origenistic opinions 
concerning the final conversion of the reprobate, devils as well as men.” 
This matter being just now treated of quite fully in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, 
we refer to the respective articles for a refutation of this opinion—#z., that 
St. Gregory was “ Origenistic” in the author’s sense of the word. More- 
over, he asserts that “the like is true also in respect to St. Jerome, who 
was inclined to admit a final redemption at least of those Chréstans who 
had been condemned. St. Gregory Nazianzen, also, and likewise St. Am- 
brose, express here and there at least a doubt respecting the eternity of 
the punishment of men. And yet the same Fathers express themselves in 
many other places in an entirely opposite sense. We must therefore sup- 
pose that the Fathers in question, as Petavius explains it, in their great 
reverence for the authority of Origen, were sometimes wavering in their 
views ” (pp. 48, 49). 

Now, although Origen, if convicted of error, may be set aside at once, by 
those who follow St. Jerome’s opinion of him, as a heretic, for whom the 
church does not stand sponsor, it is a much more serious matter to allow 
that St. Jerome himself, before he took up the controversy against Origen, 
the two Gregories, and St. Ambrose, were even wavering and doubtful on 
such a doctrine as the eternity of punishment. How could such learned 
men have any doubt about any part of the Catholic faith explicitly and 
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distinctly taught in Scripture and handed down by an equally explicit Ca- 
tholic tradition? Petavius unhesitatingly declares that the faith of the 
_ church was not so clear in their time as to exclude the possibility of a 
doubt on the part of such sincere and learned Catholics, and our author 
adopts his explanation—one, in our opinion, far from satisfactory. In re- 
spect to St. Gregory Nyssen, we are convinced that he held as a private 
and probable opinion that, besides the eternal punishment of sinners, there 
is a temporary and. purgative punishment which terminates in a restora- 
tion within the bounds of the natural order only, leaving intact the pro- 
per punishment of supernatural demerit—viz., the eternal banishment 
from heaven into hell. We have examined the passages from the other 
Fathers referred to by Petavius, and though their brevity and obscurity 
render it difficult to appreciate their exact import, yet, by the aid of the 
fuller and more explicit statements of Gregory Nyssen, they may be in- 
terpreted in a favorable sense. That is, we may suppose that these 
Fathers sometimes doubted whether the positive, physical, and sensible tor- 
ments of hell might not become mitigated, or even be entirely remitted, in 
the case of some or of all the damned. According to such a theory or 
conjecture the essential and eternal penalty of sin would have accidental 
and temporal penalties conjoined with it.. Such an opinion, even if not 
well founded, would not be heretical, and the expression of it, by way of 
doubt, conjecture, or even of positive affirmation, in no way compromises 
the orthodoxy of any of these early writers, or lends countenance to the 
hazardous supposition that the dogma of faith which is now defined and 
certain was ever less explicitly a part of the Catholic faith than it is, now. 

It seems to us that in these days it is requisite in theological writers to 
do something more than restate the conclusions of theologians who have 
preceded them, and to attempt some deeper and more comprehensive ex- 
positions from the original sources and from the data furnished by rational 
philosophy. 


THE WORKS AND WorDS OF OuR SAVIOUR. Gathered from the Four Gos- 
pels. By H. J. Coleridge, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 


This is substantially a republication in one volume of The Life of our 
Life, with omission of the Harmony of the Gospels and some additions. It 
is really an epitome of the larger work, still unfinished, which Father Cole- 
ridge has been issuing in distinct parts for several years, which in all its 
completeness will include a Harmony, an epitome of the life of Christ, and 
a minute commentary upon the four Gospels, All that has been thus far 
published is marked by very thorough and critical learning, sober and 
sound judgment, and copiousness of instructive, edifying exposition, drawn 
from the purest sources of Catholic commentary and from the excellent 
reflections of the.author’s own mind. When finished the work of Father 
Coleridge will be the most valuable commentary on the Gospels in the Eng- 
lish language, and one of the best in existence. From the fact that its 
plan and method make it a quite extensive work, we think that the pre- 
sent epitome is likely to be the most suitable portion of it for popular use. 
Since it goes over the whole ground of the larger work, presenting a com- 
plete Life of Christ, with a succinct commentary on all the four Gospels, 

and copious extracts from the sacred text, it has its own separate and in- 
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dependent character and value apart from the other volumes. Alone, by 
itself, it suffices for the majority of intelligent and devout readers of the 
Gospels as an aid in understanding their connection and contents. We 
recommend it to them most warmly, as decidedly the best book of its kind 
and worthy of their most careful and continued perusal, as a means of in- 
struction in the highest and best of all branches of Christian knowledge. 


THE SODALITY DIRECTOR’S MANUAL. By Rev. Father F. X. Schouppe, 
S.J. Boston: Thomas B. Noonan & Co. 1882, 


The well-known Jesuit scholar, Father Schouppe, to whom the Catho- 
lic preacher is so much indebted for his admirable Compendium Theologia 
and his Evangelia pro Dominicis et Festis, has conferred an additional favor 
by the publication of the above work. It is a collection of plain, familiar 
instructions for Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin, and is the most complete 
and useful work of its kind with which we are familiar. The great impor- 
tance of pious confraternities, as aids to the most effective part of the pas- 
tor’s work—the training and instruction of the young—cannot be overesti- 
mated. It is a fact well known to Catholic missioners that those parishes 
in which such associations abound and flourish are precisely the ones 
where their labors are lightest; the people are found better instructed, 
more dutiful, more fervent, the children more orderly and more intelli- 
gent, the growing youth more attached to their church, better appreciat- 
ing her lofty mission, and more keenly alive to their responsibilities as 
members of her communion. 

The prosperity of such sodalities and confraternities must depend much 
upon the nature and treatment of the stated instructions given at the meet- 
ings. They should be well chosen and adapted to the needs of the different 
ages, conditions, and circumstances of the members ; they should embrace, 
as far as practicable, the entire body of Christian faith and the whole round 
of Christian practice ; and they should be fervent, full of tenderness, and 
redolent with an enlightened and solid piety. 

The volume before us is intended simply to suggest subjects for instruc- 
tions of this sort, and to give a few broad outlines of the best methods of 
treating them. And sodality directors cannot do better than to use this 
work in the way intended by its author—to select here the doctrine and 
substance which is to form the groundwork of their preaching, and then to 
adapt and modify and illustrate and apply according to the special needs 
and individual capacities of their hearers. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE FATHER A. H. Law, S.J., formerly R.N. Part IL 
London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 


We welcome this second instalment of the Life of Augustus Henry 
Law, during the early part of his career, from the pen of his venerable fa- 
ther. This part completes the history of Mr. Law’s life as a naval officer, 
recounts the circumstances which led to his conversion, and leaves him a 
postulant at the door of the Jesuit novitiate. We repeat what we have 
already said in noticing the first part, that this Life is a charming portrai- 
ture of a most amiable and admirable character. We trust soon to see the 
narrative of Father Law’s holy life as a religious and a priest, and of his 
heroic death on the African mission. 
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TRUE WAYSIDE TALES. By Lady Herbert. Second Series. London: 
Washbourne. 1883. 


We have not seen the first series of these 7a/es, but we suppose that 
they are equally good with those of this present volume. The story of 
Moothoosawny we find specially interesting. We may say the same of 
the stories of Saveriammal and Victoria. All three are taken from public 
or private narratives of the Foreign Missions. The reading of them has 
suggested the thought that there is far too little information generally dif- 
fused through the Catholic press concerning these modern missions in 
heathen countries. Could not some one of our newspapers make a spe- 
cialty of this department, and furnish regularly from the reports published 
in Europe abstracts and statistics, together with remarkable and interest- 
ing events related by missionaries ? 

Some of the other stories are very beautiful, especially one entitled 
“The White Necktie”; all are well told and edifying, with the exception of 
the one called “Beautiful Eyes,” which in one respect we must consider 
liable to criticism on the score of prudence. It is a thrilling tale, and the 
author's word must be taken that it is probably a true narrative. Yet the 
incident related in it of a beautiful young girl who went astray, and after- 
wards in her remorse, believing herself directed by a divine inspiration, 
destroyed her eyes and then led a penitent life, seems too tragical and 
horrible to be suitable for young readers. It is difficult to believe that 
the unfortunate young person was led to commit an act which of itself is 
criminal, by a really divine impulse. It is not safe to set forth such things 
for indiscriminate reading. We think it was a mistake to insert this inci- 
dent at all, still more to appear to approve of the young woman’s self-in- 
flicted punishment. 

Young people will find these 7a/es very entertaining, and the accom- 
plished author is rendering them a most laudable and acceptable service 
by,the work she has undertaken. 


THE BLIND FRIEND OF THE Poor: Reminiscences of the Life and Works 
of Mgr. de Segur. By one of his spiritual children. Translated from 
the French by Miss Mary McMahon. New York: Benzigers. 1883. 


Gaston de Ségur, the subject of this brief memoir, was a son of that 
Madame de Ségur after whom little girls name their dolls as a tribute of 
gratitude for her beautiful children’s stories. He was a priest, a Roman 
prelate, and a canon-bishop of the chapter of St. Denys, though he never 
received episcopal consecration. He was ordained in 1847 and died in 1881. 
In 1854 he became totally blind, yet continued for the twenty-seven re- 
maining years of his life a career of laborious and truly apostolic activity in 
good works‘at Paris. His name is illustrious in the annals.of the church 
of France, and his character was mgst admirable and lovely. The short 
sketch of his life which Miss McMahon has translated is a charming little 
piece of biography, a prelude to a more elaborate memoir which is in course 
of preparation. It makes a neat little 16mo volume. 


SOME OF THE CAUSES OF MODERN RELIGIOUS ScfPTICISM: A lecture by 
Right Rev. P. J. Ryan, D.D, St. Louis: B. Herder. 1883. 


Whatever comes from the lips or the pen of the distinguished coadju- 
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tor to the venerable Archbishop of St. Louis is sure to be eloquent, solid, 
and interesting. There is only one regret that we feel in his regard, and 


that is, we hear of him too seldom. 


He is a man who knows his age and its deficiency and wants. He 
knows, too, what will supply these needs, and the oftener he addresses him- 
self to the public the more good he will do and the more his gifts will be ap- 
preciated. He grapples in this lecture with some of the causes of modern 
religious scepticism, and deals with them and their remedies as a master. 
A volume from his pen on this and kindred topics of actuality would be of 
great service at this moment. Read this lecture and judge for yourself. 


LIFE OF THE REV. FATHER HERMAN, IN RELIGION AUGUSTIN-MARIE DU 
T.-S. SACREMENT, Discalced Carmelite. Translated from the French 


of the Abbé Charles Sylvan by Mrs. F. Raymond-Barker. London: P. 
Washbourne. 1882. 


The conversion of Herman Cohen, the Israelite and celebrated pianist, 
was one among the remarkable conversions of this century. His life is full 
of interest and displays the power of divine grace in a remarkable manner. 
The one who wrote this volume was in love with his subject. The special 
devotion of Pére Herman was towards the Blessed Sacrament, and the 
reading of his Life will stimulate those of like attrait. 


PEN AND LUTE. Richard Storrs Willis. Detroit : Thorndike Nourse, Pub- 
lisher, 1883. 


Mr. Willis, in the dedication of this dainty volume, speaks of it as con- 
taining “poems attuned to music and in part wedded thereto,” and cer- 
tainly the lyrical quality of Mr. Willis’ verse is excellent. In one of his 
“ Minnesongs of Student Life in Germany ” he sings: 


‘* When, as silent night comes down, 

Not a waking soul is nigh, 

And my lute and pleasant thoughts 
Bear me sweetest company ; 

Musing, then, I dream along, 

Dream and sing my quiet song. 
Throb! my lute, thy tuneful pain, 
While my heart-beat times the strain.” 


The songs he sings to that key are those which best please the ear and 
quickest find a response in the heart. The quiet side of nature has an at- 
traction for him which he describes with a poet’s truthfulness and in the 
most limpid of verse. : 

And Mr. Willis’ meditative and devotional poems, some of which have 
appeared in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, deserve a place alongside of Father 
Faber’s ; for instance, the poem he entitles “ Before the Cross,” begin- 
ning : 

‘* Jesu ! my prayer would tell thee all 
A grateful heart could say ; 


But when I seek befitting speech 
The words glide all away.” 


This was undoubtedly suggested by that lovely Latin hymn, Jesu dudcis 
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memoria. What makes Mr. Willis’ devotional poetry the more grateful is 
that its piety is a genuine piety, a piety of the heart, not a fictitious senti- 
ment put into pretty or pathetic sounds. 


LITTLE HINGES TO GREAT DOORS, AND OTHER TALES. By F. S. D. Ames, 
author of Marion Howard, etc. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 1883. 


Here is a model little book for Catholic Sunday-school libraries, and 
for little Catholics’ reading generally. It is an English book, written in 
England, and full of the English local flavor and of English peculiarities ; 
but, for all that, the well-told stories it contains, with their artless air of 
truthfulness and with their sound piety untainted with pietism or with 
mcck medizvalism, will be enjoyable to American children. The stories 
severally illustrate the virtues of faith, hope, and charity. The story of 
“The Stepmother” has a certain dramatic force about it, and the portrait 
of Miss Trevor, once “an arrant flirt and fortune-hunter,” who, “after pass- 
‘ing through all the many gradations of Low Church, High Church, and 
Ritualism,” had “become a Catholic, and as such had made a very great 
show of her new religion,” will be easily recognized even in this country. 
This Miss Trevor, who marries and turns out to be “the stepmother” of 
the story, goes back again to her Protestantism, but undergoes a genuine 
conversion at last through the Catholic loyalty of the little stepchildren 
she had endeavored to pervert as a means of gratifying her own small 
ambition. The stories are all such as would delight Catholic children of 
eleven or twelve. The cover is tasteful and attractive. 





A CROWN FOR OUR QUEEN. By Rev. AbramJ. Ryan. Baltimore : John B, Piet & Co, 1882. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CATHOLIC UNION OF NEW YORK, 1882. New York: Grogan & 
Martin (printers). 


THE CaTHOLIc’s ComPpaNiION. A Selection of Choice Devotions for General Use, Baltimore : 
John B. Piet & Co, 1882 . 


PASTORAL LETTERSON CHRISTIAN EpvucaTIon, addressed to the Clergy and Laity of the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore, By the Most Rev. James Gibbons, D.D., Archbishop of Balti- 
more. Baltimore; Printed by John B. Piet & Co, 1883. 


A History OF THE COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH, from the original documents. By the Right 
Rev. Charles Joseph Hefele, D.D., Bishop of Rottenburg, formerly professor of theology 
in the University of Tibingen. Volume iii., a.p. 431 to A.D. 451. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with the author’s approbation, and edited by the editor of Hagenbach’s History of 
Doctrines, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1883. 


Tue Lire or St. LEwis BERTRAND, Friar Preacher of the Order of St. Dominic, and Apostle 
of Granada. By Father Bertrand Wilberforce, of the same Order. Illustrated by Cyril 
James Davenport, of the British Museum, London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 


THE Works OF ORESTES A, BROWNSON, Collected and arranged by Henry F. Brownson. Vol- 
ume ii., containing the second part of the Philosophical Writings. Detroit: Thorndike - 
Nourse, Publisher. 1883. : 


[NoTE.—Notices of the above three books will appear in our next number.| 











